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{ We hope the length of this pretty tale will not deter any one from read- 
ing it.] 


THE FAIRY AND FAIR ANNETTE. 
A LEGEND OF ST. MARIE'S KIRK. 


BY MRS CRAWFORD. 


Come, I will bribe thee, love, to stay; 
’Tis too, too soon to part : 7 
I'll sing to thee an olden lay 
In boyhood learned by heart. 
Let’s sit us down beside this birch, 


The sun is not yet set, 


Weil, to begin! Within that church 
Reposes ** fair Aunette :” 
And here, beneath this very tree, 
Lord Thomas found a grave; 
He loved Annette as | love thee! 
He was, in sooth, ber slave. 
A noble he of wealth and power, 


But she of low degree, 


Whose beauty was her only dower: 
Yet, through the* north countrie,’ 
The charms ot fair Annette were sung, 
By many a wand’ring wight, 

When harps in olden halls were strung, 
And faggots blazing bright. 

Though bred within a shepherd's cot, 
Annette was full of grace ; 

She looked, in sooth, what she was not, 


A maid of noble race, 


Her every feature served to show 


A model for its kind,— 


An eye of light, a brow of snow, 
And lips that were enshrined 

In smiles, as though their roses fed 
Oa nothing else but smiles,— 

No marvel that such beauty bred 
For man a thousand wiles. 

And men are oft as butterflies, 
When left at willto rove; 


The fairest flowers will catch their eyes, 


And tempt the heart to love. 


Though Northern youths of proud degree 


Would fain have won Annette, 

She laughed at all their flattery, 
Till she Lord Thomas met : 

But when, in hunting garb so green, 
He follow’d hawk aud hound, 

His noble form and gallant miew 
Her ready favour found : 

And when his eye, as falcon’s bright, 
Did woo her beanties rare, 


Earth seeemed to gain more orient light, 


And breathe a purer air. 


Oh, first love is a pleasant dream! 
No second boasts its powers ! 

It hath the freshness of the stream, 
The odour of the flowers ; 

It wakes the soul to new-born bliss, 
As nature wakes the Spring, 

And sheds its thrilling ecstacies 


O’er each created thing. 


Ah, well-a-day ! would man conld turn 
To tiose green days of life, 

And queoch the guilty fires that burn, 
Of lawless love and strife ! 


Now oft within a haunted glen, 


As gossips wont to say, 


Ne’er trodden by the steps of men, 


But feet of sportive fay, 


Lord Thomas met the fair Annette, 
And, seated at her side, 

Did all the world but her forget,— 
Nay, more than all, his pride; 
And woo'd her for his wedded wife, 

And fixed the very day, 


When she should change her maiden life, 


And shine in bride’s array. 


But those foul spirits that delight 
To cross the hopes of love, 

Were busy at their looms one night, 
And Fate’s dark tissue wove, 

Lord Thomas bred a jealous thought, 
That Gordon's gallant chief 


A change in fair Annette had wrought, 


Which filled his soul with grief: 
And though at first she laughed to see 


The anger of her love, 


Yet soon she grew as wroth as he, 
And sharply did reprove, 
td Thomas was too proud withal, 
And fair Annette had wit 

That sorely did his spirit gall : 


Anon his eye was lit 


With fire more fierce than leve became,— 


Tis best we part !" he cried ; 


** My bride must be a highborn dame.” 


Then quick Annette replied,— 


“The ‘nut-brown maid’ wil! suit thee best ; 


Thou'lt have no rivals there !” 
So saying, with this taunting jest, 
She left him, cruel fair ' 


Lord Thomas sought his castle gate, 
And strode along the hall, 

Where sate the Lady Margaret, 

His mother, gaunt and tall. 











I will not wed the maid Annette,— 
She 1s of low degree ” 
* The holy Virgin now be praised '" 
His jovful mother cried ; 
“Tt would almost my mind have crazed 
To see Annette thy bride. 
The ‘nut-brown maid,’ as they do call, 
The Lady Alice Grame, 
Looks fair enough in bower and hall, 
For any Earle’s dame.” 


Aud now Lord Thomas hastes to make 
The nut-brown maid his bride ; 

** Ah! woe is me! my heart will break !"’ 
Annette in anguish cried ; 

*O foelish girl! to lose a heart 
I might have gently led ! 

And must I lose him? must we part! 
Sha!l ugly Alice wed 

The bonny Lord of Leithan Hall, 
So long my trysted love ? 

Ye fairy sprites, on ye I call ; 
Let me your pity move 

I fain would at St. Marie’s be, 
When my false love is wed ; 

But have no bridal bravery, 
Nor pearls to deck my head. 

“* Hist, maiden! thou shalt have them all,” 
A beauteous fairy cried, 

That speeding quickly at her call, 
Stood smiling by her side. 

** At purple dawn to-morrow rise, 
And wend thee to the tree, 

Where thy false lover breath'd his sighs ; 
There knock three times for me 

And when that elfin hands have drest 
Thee out in rich array, 

The faithless lord will love thee best, 
And send his bride away. 

Tell no one of thine errand, mind 
No mortal sees thee go, 

Or, by the spirits of the wind! 
Thy fate is seal'd for woe.” 

The maiden oP her gentle eyes, 
Like violets dropping dew, 

And softly smiled, ana Oh!" she cries, 
“ What wonders fairies du '” 


Now morn is come, and quickly she 
Steals forth, and seeks the glen, 

And coming to the trysting tree, 
She knocks three times; and then 

Soft music rose, and straight along 
The flower-enamell'd sod 

There came a fary bridal throng, 
On milk-white palfreys, shod 

With burnish'd gold, and trappings bright, 
With geins of brilliant dyes, 

That glitter'd in the dawning light, 
Like stars in frosty skies, 

Above the rest, more beauteous faced 
Than mortal thing could be, 

The fairy queen the pageant graced, 
A glorious sight to see. 

In robe of green, and sandals made 
Of cora! berries red, 

While clust'ring pearls unnumber'd braid 
Her golden-tressed head 

Her little hand bejewell'd so, 
Like one fair diamond seem'd ; 

Her wand of ivory, white as snow, 
With stars of silver gleam’d- 


Amazed at all she saw, the maid 
Stood spell-bound by the tree, 

“ Mortal!” the Fairy Queen then said, 
“Thy boon is granted thee.” 

She touch'd her lightly with her wand : 
Transform'd the maiden stood, 

In gorgeous dress, and charms beyond 
The dames of proudest blood ; 

That e’en in wond’rous fairies’ eyes, 
She seemed so passing fair, 

They gather'd round in mute surprise, 
To view that vision rare. 


And now a cloak of russet brown, 
Spun from the beechen tree, 

O’er fair Annette is lightly throwa ; 
And thus disguised, she 

Hies to St. Marie's Kirk, and there 
She sees the proud array, 

Of gallant knights, and damsels fair, 
Come trooping on their way 

Her faithless love, Lord Thomas, rode 
Beside the nut-brown maid, 

And headed, on his charger proud, 
The gorgeous cavalcade. 


Annette’s fond heart grew chill as death, 
And all her colour fied ; 

BSbe scarce could draw her flutt’ring breath 
As past the bride-folk sped ; 

She shelter’d her within the porch, 
Till onward all had hied ; 

And gallantly they filled the church, 
And blithsome look'd the bride. 

Not so the bridegroom ! in his eye 
A thoughtful sadness spoke 

Of other things than bridal joy ; 
Annette now doff’d her cloak, 

And, proud in beauty, took her seat 





ve % vy VOD 4 “ Mother, the Lady Alice yet The nut brown maid beside, 
BIT SRATET RB, My wedded wife shall be In doubtful whirpers some repeat, 


* Sure that must be the bride '” 

For beauty, as for jewels rare, 
Not one with her might stand ; 

No wonder! when her handmaide were 
The sprites of Fairy-land 

Her robe with gems was spangled all, 
And jewell'd was her zone; 

While on the maiden's feet so emall 
Her broider'd slippers shone ; 

And rarest pearls from ocean-shells, 
That shone lke drops of dew, 

Clust’ring the cowslip's golden bells. 
O'er amber ringlets drew. 


When first she caught her lover's gaze, 
He could not think ‘twas she; 

He look'd again, then whispering says, 
* Annette! it cannot be! 
And yet itis! there's none beside 
Could bave her beauteous face!" 
And now he tygrns him from his bride, 
And sorrow grows apace 

He takes the rose from out his vest 
Which she had planted there ; 

«Go, lovely thing,” he says, “and rest 
With her, the fairest fair!” 

Annette then held the flower in view, 
On which the nut-brown bride 

Forth from her hair a bodkin drew, 
And pierced her rival's side 

Down sank the maiden on the ground, 
A piteous sight to see! 

While all to help now crowded round, 
If any help might be. 


“'T is vain '’ she cried: “to heaven above 
My soul is fleeting fast ;” 

And then adying look of love 
She on Lord Thomas cast 

He wildly knelt, and in his arms 
Bore vp the bleeding fair, 

And gazed upon her fading charms 
In deep and mute despair. 

*'My only love '—my bosom's lord ! 
E'en ceatn trom pain is free, 

While thus I breathe my latest word, 
And latest sigh to thee »— 

No living bliss, in wealth or weal, 
Apart from thee, could I 

Have known like that which now I feel 
lu thy dear arms to die.” 


“Oh! stay my love, my plighted bride,” 
Lord Thomas wildly said ; 

“ And they shall lay us side by side, 
Within our bridal bed.” 

He kies'd her pallid cheek and brow, 
Now fading fast in death, 

And fondly o'er her bending low, 
Received her parting breath 

Then rushing on his sword, he fell 
By fair Annette, and died. 

And thus no sound of —- bell 
Was heard on Teviot's side ; 

But loud lament, for mirth and song, 
Filled Leithan's feudal hall, 

As now they bore its lord along, 
Within the castle wall! 


Annette, who died in innocence, 
Within the church they shrined ; 

Lord Thomas, for his dark offence, 
Such favour might not find 

The grave, beseeming pious soul 
That dies in peace with God, 

Was not for him, in sacred stole 
No priest stoud o'er his sod 

No frankincense its odours shed, 
No flow'rs were strown about, 

No saintly straine embalm'd the dead, 
From all alike shut out, 

But Nature, she in pity sheds 
Her tear at even-tide ; 

And there the weeping birch-tree spreads 
Its tassels far and wide. 


“ Sweet Kate, the moral we should draw 
From such a tale as this; 

Keep love still under reason's law , 
All jealous thoughts dismiss. 

Distrust is like the mildew blight, 
That kills the golden corn; 

It eats the heart, and turns to night 
The brightness of Love's morn 
And sherper than a twe-cdged sword, 

Far sharper, is the smart 
Of keen retort, or taunting word, 
To fond and faith‘a! heart, 
And let the youthful maid beware, 
Nor trust in godless things, 
Though they should come as angels ‘air, 
And clad in angels’ wings. 
The majesty of God is such, 
He wil! not brook that we 
Should bow to them, if any such 
His rivals dare to be! 
God from alltime, He only cao 
Fate's mystic book reveal, 
In ignorance still, the wisest mang 
Can never break its ees! , 
Buisee! the sun 9 sinking fast 
We'll wend us on ovr way; 
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Bot ere the summer-tune is past, 
We'll come another day, 

Andsee the tomb of ‘ fair Annette,’ 

That bears her carven image yet.” 





Nore. —The old legend makes Lord Thomas draw bis sword upon the “ out-brown maid” 
befure he slays himeeif; but thie three-fold catastrophe appears tu savour tus stro ugly of the 
German sehvol of horrors to east our imple Eoglweh tastes 





MEN'S WIVES. 
BY GEORGE PITZ-BOODLE. 
THE ——'S WIFE 

Milchbrod, darting at him a look of scorn, beg«n the following history 
«In the time of Dike Bernard the Invincible, whose victory over Sigismund 
{ Kalbsbratia obtained him the above well-merited title (for though he was 
eaten several times afterwards, yet his soul was encouraged to the end, and, 
herefore, he was denominated Invincible with perfect justice). | Duke Ber- 
nard’s time the foriress of Udolf was mach more strongly garrisoned than at 
resent, though a prison then as now. The great hall, where you may now see 
he poor madmen of the duchy eating their humble broth from their wooden 
trenchers and spoons, was the scene of many 4 gallant feast, from which fall 
butts of wine returned empty; fat oxen disappeared all except the bone ; at 
which noble knights got drank by the side of spotless ladies, and were served off 
gold and out of jewelled flagons by innumerable pages and domestics in the rich- 
est of liveries, A sad change is it now, my friend. When I think the livery of 
the place is an odious red and yellow serge, that the servants of the castle have 
their heads shaved and a chain to their legs instead of round theirnecks, and 
when I think that the glories end festivities of Udolf are now passed away for 
ever! Oh! golden days of chivalry, a descendant of the Milchbrods may well 
deplore you! 

‘The court where they beat hemp now was once a stately place of arms, 
where warriors jonsted and knights ran atthe ring. Ladies looked on from the 
windows of the great hall and from the castellan’s apartments, and, though 
the castle was gay and lordly as a noble castle should be, yet werenot the pur- 
poses of security and punishment forgotten; under the great hall were innumer- 
able dongeons, vaults, and places of torture, where the encmies of our dukes 
suffered the punishment of their crimes. They have been bricked up now for 
the most part, for what I cannot but call a foolish philanthropy found these 
dungeons too mo’st and too dark for malefactors of the present day, who must, 
forsooth, have whitewashed rooms and dry beddings, whilst our noble ancestors 
were fain to share their cell with toads, serpents, and sometimes instead of fleck 
mattrasses and iron bedsteads, to stretch their limbs on the rack, Civilisation, 
my dear sir ——" 

Here a loud snort from Schneertbart possibly gave Milehbrod a kint that he 
was digressing too much; and omitting his opinions about civilisation, he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘In Dake Bernard's time, ther, this prison was in its most palmy and flour- 
ishing state. The pains of the rack and the axe were at that time much more 
frequent than at present, and the wars of religion in which Germany was plun- 
ged, and in which our good duke, according to his convictions, took alternately 
the Romanist and the Reformed side, brought numbers of our nobles into arms, 
into conspiracies and treasens, and consequently, into prison and torture-cham- 
bers. I mention these facts to show, that as the prisons was a place of some 
importance and containing ag oe of rank, the guardianship was naturally con- 
fided to a person in whom the duke could place the utmost cunfidence. Have 
you ever heard of the famous Colonel Dolchenblitz !’ 

I confessed I had not. 

* Dolchenblitz, as a young man, was one of the most illustrious warriors of 
his day; and, as a soldier, captain and afterwards colonel of free companies, 
had served under every flag in every war and in every country in Furope. He, 
under the Freuch, conquered the Milanese ; he then passed over into the Span- 
ish service, and struck down king Francis at Pavia with his bammer-of-arms ; 
he was the fourth over the wall of Rome when it was sacked by the constable, 
and having married and made a considerable plunder there he returned to his 
native country, where he distinguished himself alternately in the service of the 
emperor acd the Reformed princes. A wound in the leg prevented him at 
length from being so active in the field as he had been accustomed to be ; and 
Duke Bernard the Invincible, knowing his great bravery, his skill, his unalter- 
able fidelity (which was indestructible as long as his engagement lasted), and 
his great cruelty and sternness, chose him very properly to be governor of his 
state fortress and prison. 

‘The lady whom Colonel Dolchenblitz married was a noble and beautiful 
Roman, and his wooing of her it would appear was somewhat short. ‘1 took 
the best method of winning Frau Dolchenblitz's heart,” he would say. . am 
an ugly old trooper, covered with scars, fond of drink and dice, with no more 
manners than my battle-horse, and she, forsooth, was in love with a young 
countlet who was as smooth as herself, and as scented as a flower-garden ; but 
when my black-riders dragged her father and brother into the court-yard, and 
had ropes ready to hang them at the gate, I warrant my Augelica found that 
she loved me better than her scented | ver; and so I saved the lives of my 

father and brother-in-law, and the dear creature consented to be mine.” 

‘Of this marriage there came but one child, a daughter; and the Roman 
lady presently died, not altogether sound in her senses, it was said, from the 
treatment to which her rough husband subjected her. The widower did not 
pretend to much grief ; and the daughter, wao had seen her mother sneered at, 
sworn at, beaten daily when her gallant father was in Ilquor, had never had 
any regard for her poor mother; and, im her father’s quarrels with his lady, 
used from her earliest years to laugh and rejoice and take the old trooper’s 
side. You may imagine from this,’ cried Milchbrod, ‘that she was not 
brought up in a very amiable school. Ah!" added the youth, with « blush, 
* how unlike was she, in all respocts but in beauty, to my Lischen !’ 

* There is atill in the castle gallery a picture of the Angelica, who bore the 
reputation at eighteen of being one of the most beautiful women in the world. 
She is represented in a dress of red velvet looped up at the sleeves and breast 
witb jewels, her head is turned over her shoulder, looking at you, and her long 

e'.ow hair flows over her neck. Her eyes are blue, her eyebrows of an au- 

urn colour, her lips open and smiling; but that smile is so diabolical and these 
eyes have such an infernal twinkle, that it is impossible to look at the picture 
without a shudder, and I declare, for my part, that | would not like to be left 
alone in the reom with the portrait and its horrid glassy eyes always following 
and leering after you. 
@ ‘From a very early age her father would always insist upon having her by 
his side at table, where I promise you the conversation was not always as 
choice as in a nunnery, and where they drank deeper than at a hermit; ge. Af- 
ter dinner the dice would be brought, and the little girl often called the mains 
and threw for her father, and he said she always brought him luck when she 
did so. But this must have been a fancy of the old soldier's, for, in spite of his 
luck, he grew poorer and poorer, all his plunder taken in the wars went gradu- 
ally down the throat of the dice hox, and he was preseutly so poor that his place 
as governor of the prison was his only means of livelihood, aud that he could 
enly play once a month when his pay came in. 

* In spite of his poverty and his dissolute life and his i!l-treatment of his lady, 
he was inordinately proud of his marriage ; for the truth is the lady was of the 
Colonna family. There was not a princess of Germany who, in the matter of 
birth, was more haughty than Madame Angelica, the governor's daughter ; and 
the young imp of Lucifer, when she and her father sat at drink and dice with 
the lance-knights and officcrs, always took the pas of her own father, and had 
a raised seat for herself, while her company sat on benches. The old sold'er 
admired this pride in his daughter, as he admired every other good or bad 
quality she possessed. She had often seen the prisoners flogged in the court- 
yard, and never turned pale. “ Par Diew!” the father would say, “the gir! 
has a gallant courage!"’ If she lost at dice she would swear in her shrill voice 
as well as any trooper, and the father would laugh till the tears ran down bis 
old cheeks. She could not read very well, but she could ride like an Amazon ; 
and Count Sprinboch (the court chamberlain, who was imprisoned ten years at 
Udolf for treading on the duchess-dowager's gouty toe), taking a fancy to the 
child, taught ber to dance and to sing to the mandolin, in both of which accom. 
plishments she acquired great skill. 

*Such were the accomplishments of the Angelica, when, at about the six- 
teeuth year of her age, the court came to reside in the town; for the Impe- 
rialisis were in possession of our residence, and here, at a hundred miles away 
from them, Duke Bernard the Invincible was free from molestation. On the 
first public day the governor of the fort came down in his litter to pay his res- 
pects to the sovereign, and his daughter, the lovely Angelica, rode a white pal- 
frey, and ambled most gracefully at his side 

* Thea rance of such a beauty set all the court-gallants in aflame Not 
one of the maids of honour could compare with her, and their lovers left them 
by degrees. ‘The steep road up to the castle yonder was scarce ever without 
ene or more cavaliere upon it pinked out in their best, as gay as chains and 
feathers could make them, and on the way to pay their court to the Lily of 
Udolf; the lily—the Tigerlily, forsooth ! “But man, foolish man, only looked 
to the face, and not to the soul, as | did when I selected my Lischen. 

* The drinking and dicing now went on more gaily than it had done for many 
years ; for when young roblemen sit down to play with a lady we know who it 
re that wine, and Madame Angelica was, perd:, not squeamish in gaining their 






money. It was, * Fair sir, | will be double or quits with you.’’ “ Noble baron, 
I will take your three to one.” “ Worthy count, will lay my gold chain 
against your bay gelding.” And so forth. And by the side of the lovely 
daughter sat the old father, tossing the drink off, and flinging the dice, and 
roaring, swearing. and singing, like a godless old trooper as he was. Then, of 
mornings there would be hunting and hawking parties, and it was always who 
should ride by the Angelica’s side, and who should have the best horse, and 
the finest doublet, and leap the biggest ditch, over which she could jump, I 
warrant you, as well as the best rider there. The staid ma'rons and ledies of 
the court avoided this syren, but what cared she so long as the men were with 
her? The duke did not like to see his young men thus on the road to ruin ; 
but his advice and his orders were all in vain, ‘The Erb Prinz himself, Prince 
Maurice, was caught b» the infection, and having fallen desperately in love 
with the Angelica, and made her great presents of jewels and Gatses, was sent 
by his father to Wittenberg, where he was told to forget his love in his books. 

* There was, however, in the duke’s service, and an especial friend and fa- 
vourite of the hereditary prince, a young gentleman by the name of Ernst von 
Waldberg, who, though sent back to the university along with the young duke, 
had not the heart to remain there, for, indeed, his heart was at Castle Udolf 
with the bewitching Angelica. This unlucky and simple Ernst was the most 
passionate of all the Angelica’s admirers, and had committed a thousand ex- 
travagancies for her sake. He had ridden into Hungary and brought back a 
Turkish turban for her, with an unbeliever’s Lead in it, too. He had sold half 
his father’s estate and bought a jewel with it, with which he presented her. He 
had wagered a hundrec gold crowns against a lock of her hair, and, having 
won, caused a casket to be mace with the money, on which was engraved an 
inscription by the court poet, signifying that the guld within the casket was a 
thousand times more valuable than the gold whereof it was made, and that one 
was the dross of the earth, whereas the other came from an angel. 

‘An angel, indeed! Ifthey had christened that Angelica Diabolica, they 
would have been nearer to the mark ; but the devils were angels once, and one 
of these fallen ones was Angelica 





Angelica wes pleased with the alteration, and whether she pref 

tion of a single heart to the love of many, to which she had. ee one A 
before. Perhaps, however, her reasoning was this, J] am sure of Max; he is 
a husband of whom any woman might be proud; and very few nobles in 
Germany are richer or of better blood than he. He cannot marry for some 
time to come. — Well, i am young, and can afford to wait ; and if, meanwhile 
there present itself some better name, fortune, and person than Max's, | am 
free to choose, and can fling him aside like his brother before him.” Meantime 
thought she, I can dress Max to the ménage of matrimony; which meant that 
she could make a very slave of him, as she did; and be was as obedient to her 
caprices and whims as her page or her waiting-woman. 

* The entertainments which were given at Castle Udolf were rather more 
liked by the gentlemen than by the ladies, who had little love for a person like 
Angelica, the daughter of a man only ennobled yesterday—a woman who 
lived, laughed, rode, gambled, in the society of men as familiarly as if she had 
a beard on her chin and a rapier at her side ; and, above all, a woman who was 
incomparably handsomer than the Landsomest of her rivals. Thus ladies’ visits 
to her were not frequent; nor, indeed, did she care much for their neglect. 
She was not born, she said, to spin fiax ; nor to embroider cushions; nor to look 
after housemaids and scullions, as !adies do. She received her male guests as 
though she were a queen, to whom they came to pay homage, and little cared 
that their wives stayed at home. 

* At one of her entertainments Max appeared with two masks (it was the 
custom of those days for persons to go so disguised; and you would see at a 
court-ball half the ladies and men, especially the ugly of the former sex, zo 
habited); the one, coming up to Angelica, withdrew his vizard, and she saw it 
was her ancient admirer the prince, who stayed for a while, besought her, laugh- 
| Ing, to keep his visit a secret from the princess, and then left her to Max and 

the other mask; but the other did not remove his covering, though winningly 
entreated thereto by Angelica. 

— — a after a brief conversation with the lady of the castle, 

sa ne ye 9 . s j 
Wises tke pone pane lice At cic UN ead at We pettus ss Wee own to the tables to play atdice And Max called presently to Angelica 


tocome and play for him, to the which invi ) ) 
for Angelica, or over the tables and dice with her father, he bethought him that That dieotus has a temp hele eee ae ee fo wey 
he would esk the young lady in marriage, and so humbly proffered his suit. | they yield to it ! . ; 


‘“ How much land have you, my Lord Ernst!” said she, ic a scornful | _*** Who is the mask?” asked Angelica of Max. 
his name was for the present a mystery. 


way. 
‘“Alas ‘I am but a younger son. My brother Max has the family estate, and ‘“ Ts he noble!” said the scornful lady. 
I but an old tower and a few acres,which came to me from my mother’s family,"| ‘ Did he not come hither with me and the prince; and am I in the habit of 
answered Erust. But he did not say how his brother had often paid his debts | consorting with other than nobles?” replied Max, as haughty as she. “ The 
and filled his purse, and how many of the elder’s crowns had been spent over | mask is a nobleman, ay, and a soldier, who has done more execution in his 
the dice-table and had gone to enrich Angelica and her father. time than any man in the army.” That he was rich was very clear; his purse 
‘* But you must have great stores of money," continued she, ‘“ for what gen- | was well filled ; whether he lost or won, he laughed with easy gaiety; and 
tleman of the court spends so gallantly as you ’” Angelica could see under his mask how all the time of the play his fierce, 
*** It is my brother's money,’ said Ernst, gloomingly, ‘‘ and I will ask him | brilliant eyes watched and shone on her. : 
for no more of it. But I have enough left to buy a horse and sword, and with| ‘She and Max, who played against the stranger, won from him a considera- 
these, if you will but be mine, J vow to win fame and wealth enough for any | ble sum. ‘1 would lose such a sum,” said he, “ every night, if you, fair lady, 
princess ir. Christendom ” | would but promise to win it from me;" and, asking for, and having been pro- 
***A horse and sword!” cried Angelica ; ‘‘a pretty fortune, forsooth. Any | mised, a revenge, he gallantly took his leave. 
one of my father’s troopers has as much! You win fame and wealth; you a ‘He came the next night, and the partners against him had the same good 
fitting husband for the best lady in Christendom? Psha ! Look what vou | luck; athird and a fourth night Angelica received him, and, as she won 
have done as yet, Sir Erast, and brag no more. You had a property, aad you | always, and as he was as gay at losing as another is at wioning, and was always 
spent it in three months upon a woman ycu never saw before I have no| ready to laugh and joke with her father, or to utter compliments to herself, 
fancy to marry a beggar, or to trust to an elder brother for cha ity, or to starve | Angelica began to think the stranger one of the most agreeable of men. 
in rags with the rats in your family tower. Away with you, Sir Spendthrift, ‘She began to grudge, too, to Max some of his winnings; or, rather, she was 
buy your horse and sword if you will, and go travel and keep yourself and | angry both that he should win and that he should not win enough: for Max 
your horse ; you will tind the matter hard enough without having a wife at your | would stop playing in the midst, as it seemed, of a vein of good luck; saying 
pillioon.” that enough was won and lost for the night; that play was the amusement of 
‘ And, so saying, she called her huntsman and hawks, and, with a gay train | gentlemen, not their passion nor means of gain: whereon the mask would 
of gentlemen behind her, went out into the woods, as usual, where Diana her- | gather up his crowns; and greatly to the annoyance of Angelica, the play 
self, had she been out a-hunting that day, could not have been more merry. | would cease. 


nor looked more beautiful and royal. ‘If I could play with him alone,” thought she, “there is no end to the 

‘As for Ernst, when he found how vain his love was, and that he had only | gums which J might win of this stranger; and money we want, Heaven knows; 
been encouraged by Angelica in order to be robbed and cast away, a deep des- | for my father's pay is mortgaged thrice over to the Jews, and we owe ten times 
pair took possession of the poor lad's soul, and he went in anguish back to his | 4s much as we can pay.” 
brother's house, who tried, but in vain, to console him; for. having stayed ‘She found no great difficulty in managing an interview with the stranger 
awhile with his brother, Ernst one morning suddenly took horse and rode away | alone. He was always willing, he said, to be at her side; and Max being 
never to return. The next thing that his weeping elder brother heard of him | galled at this time into the country, the pair met by themselves, or the com- 
was that he had passed into Hungary, and had beenslain by the Turk pany of the tipsy old governor of Udolf, who counted for no more than an extra 
before Buda. One of his comrades in the war brought back a token from flagoa in the room, and who would have let his daughter play for a million, or 
Ernst to his brother Max—it wae the gold casket which contained the hair of | git Gown to a match with the foul fiend himself, were she so minded ; and here 
Angelica ; ; ._,, | the mask and Angelica used to pass many long evenings together. 

* Angelica no more wept at receiving this news than she had done at Ernst’s ‘But her lust of gain was properly punished ; for when Max was gone, in- 
departure. She hunted with her gallarts as before, and on the very night after | stead of winning, as she had been wont to do in his company, Fortune seemed 
she had heard of poor young Ernst’s death appeared at supper in a fine gold | now to desert her, and she lost night after night. Nor was the musk one of the 
chain and scarlet robe he had given her. The hardness of her heart did not | sort of players who could be paid off by a smile, as some gallants had been; or 
seem to deter the young gentlemen of Saxony from paying court to her, and | who would take a ringlet as a receipt for a hundred crowns ; or would play on 
her cruelty only added to the universal fame of her beauty. | credit, as Angelica would have done, had he been willing. ‘* Fair lady,” said 

* Though she had so many scores of lovers, and knew well enough that these | he, “I am too old a soldier to play my ducats against smiles, though they be 
do not increase with age, she had never as yet condescended to accept of one | 


from the loveliest lips in the world; that which 11 I pay; th hich | wi 
p orld; that whic ose I pay; that which | win 
for a husband, and others, and of the noblest sort, might be mentioned who, as | | take. Such is always the way with us in camp; and ‘donner wnd blitz P 
well as Ernst, had been ruined and forsaken by her. 


A certain witch told her a ” cae 

that she should marry a nobleman who should be the greatest swordsman of one hy or he ly rns a leerbing boos ay a etal rc _ 
his day Who was the greatest wariior in Germany! I am sure thatshe did pawned a jewel, and engaged him again val in sooth, he went off lau lien 
not look for King Gustave to divorce his wife and fall on his knees to her, or | 4, yeual. his rag laugh, with the price at the enaeela i his sehes gins 
for dark Wailenstein to conjure the death of his princess and make Angelica) When they were alone, it mest be ahd thal the mack pec ne difiesiny to 
the lady of Sagan. Thus time went on. Lovers went up the hill of Udolf,! withdraw his vizard. end chanel a handsome, pale, wild, face: with bine’ 
and, insooth, lovers came down; and the lady there was still the loveliest of glaring eyes ; sharp teeth, and black hair and sey hie sched whet he 
the land, and when the crown price came home from Wittenburg she would | should be called he said is Call me Wolfgang: but hist ! lam a the imperial 
still have been disposed to exercise her wiles upon him, but that it was now | service. The duke would seize wan wane A Pos thar I was heve he ” 
too late, for the wise duke, his highiness's father, had married the young lord added he, with a horrid grin, “I slew a dear friend of his in battle.” He always 


to a noble princess of Bavaria, in whose innocence he forgot the dangerous and | grinned, did Herr Wolfgang; he laughed a hundred times a-day, ay, and drank 
wicked Angelica. I promise you the lady of Udolf sneered prettily at the new | much, and swore more. There was something terrible about him; and he 
princess,and talked of his * highness’s humpbacked Venus ;"’ all which speeches | j5, 04 to tell terrible stories of the wars, in which he could match for horror 
were carried to court, aad inspired the duke with such a fury, that he wes for) ..4 cruelty Colonel Dolchenblitz himself 
shutting up Angelica as a prisoner in her father’s own castle ; but wise coun- | + This is the man I would have lex thy husband, girl,” said he to his 
eollors intervened, and it was thought best to “7 = —, er k of, a, _ daughter; ‘he is a thousand times better than your puling courtiers and pale 
comparisons between the royal princess and the lady of dol! would have | }494.worms; a fellow that can drink his bottle, aud does not fear the devil 
been only unfavourable to the former, who, between ourselves, was dark of }inself: and can use his sword to carve out fer bine any factune te which 
complexion, and not quite so straight either in the back as was her rival. | he may be minded. Thou art but ¢ child to him in play. See how he takes 


sp » . , — } 4 n 
Presently there came to court Max, Ernst’s elder brother, a grave man, of your ducats from you, and makes the dice obey him. Cease playing with him, 
a sharp and bitter wit, given to books and studies, but withal, geotle and gen- | 


. irl, or he will ruin us else; and so fill me another cup of wine.” 
erous to the poor. No one knew how generous until he died, when there fol- | er", ° P 


wasn: pe i ie af ts tae : tae blir tp this oats aameess ‘It was in the bottom of the flagon that the last words of the old man’s 
an on Seen ee ee ee ee g speeches used commonly to end; and I am not sure that Angelica was not 
was known in that day, for the good old nobles were rather accustomed to 


: yrepared to think the advice given avery good one; for it was in the nature of 
take than to give, and the Lord Max was of the noblest and richest of ali the | this tavely girl to care for A, mee. Bare seemed to her, that in daring and 
families of the duchy. wickedness this man was a match for her; and she only sighed that he should 

‘Calm as he was, yet, strange to say, he too was speedily caught in the toils | be noble and rich enough, and that then she might make him her own. For he 
of Angelica, and seemed to be as much in love with her as his unfortunate broth- | dazzled her imagination with stories of great leaders of the day, the honours 
er had been. ‘ [ do not wonder at Ernst’s passion for such an angelic being,” | they won, and the wealth they obtained. ‘ Think of Wallenstein,” said he, 
he said, “and can fancy any man dying in despair of winning her.’ These | **but a humble page in a lady’s house; a prince now, and almost a sovereign. 
words were carried quickly tothe lady of Udolf, and the next court party where | Tilly was but a por:ionless Flemish cadet; and think of the plunder of 
she met Max she did not fail to look towards him with all the fascinations of her | Magdeburg.” 
wonderful eyes, from which Max, blushing and buwing, retreated completely | ‘+ { wish I had shared it,” said Angelica. 
overcome. You might see him on his grey borse riding up the mountain to| + What! and your father a Protestant !” 

Udolf as often as his brother had been seen on his bay ; and of allthe devoted| ++ Psha!" replied the girl. Atwhich Herr Wolfgang and her father would 
slaves Angelica had in her court this unhapyy man became the most subservi- | burst into a hoarse laugh, and swear, with loud oaths, that she deserved to be a 
ent He forsook his books and calm ways of life to be always by the enchan- queen; and would so drink her grace’s health in many a bumper. And then 
tress's side ; he, who had never cared for sport, now, for the pleasure of fol- | they would fall to the dice again; and Signor Wolfgang would win the last 
lowing Angelica, became a regular Nimrod of the chase ; and altbough, up to | crown-piece in the purse of either father or daughter, and at midnight would 
the time of his acquaintance with her, he had abhorred wine and gaming, he | take his leave. And a wonder was, that no one knew whence he came or how 
would pass nights now boozing with the old drunkard her father, and playing at | he left the castle; for the sentry at the gate never saw him pass or enter. 

the dice with him and his daughter. ‘He would laugh when asked how. “ Psha!" he would say, “I am all mys- 

‘ There was something in his love for her that was quite terrible. Common, | tery ; and I will tell, as a secret, that when I come or go I turn myself into 
light-minded gallants of the day do not follow a woman #s Max did,but if rebuf- | 4 bird, and fly in and out.” 
fed by one,fly off to another ; or, if overcome by a rival,wish him good luck and ‘And so, though he could not write his name, and had no more manners 
betake themselves elsewhere. This ardent gentieman, loving for the first) than a trooper, and although he won every penny of Angelica’s money from 
time, seemed resolved to have no rival near him, and Angelica could scarcely | her, the girl hed a greater respect and terror for him than for any man alive; 
pardon him forthe way in which he got rid of her lovers one after another. | and he made more way in her heart in « fortnight than many a sighing lover 
There wes Baron Herman, who was uch in her good graces, and was sent | would do in ten years. ; 
away to England by Max's influence with the duke; there was Count Augus- * Presently, Max returned from his visit tothe country ; and Angelica began 
tus, with whom he picked quarrel, and whom he wounded in a duel. All the | to make comparisons between his calm, cold, stately, sneering manner, and the 
world deplored the infatuation of this brave gentleman, and the duke himself | honest daring of Herr Wolfgang his friend. “It is a pity,” thought she, “ that 
took him to task for suffering himself to be enslaved by a woman who had al- | he should have the fine estate who could live on a book and acrust. If Herr 
ready been so fatal to his family. Wolfgang had Maz’s wealth, he would spend it like a prince, and his wife 

‘ He placed himself as such adragon before the gate that he drove away all | would be the first lady in Germany.” 
wavering or faint-hearted pretenders to her hand , and it seemed preity clear! + Max came to invite Angelica to his castle of Waldeburg; it was prepared 
that Angelica, if she would not marry him, would find it difficult to marry an- | to receive her as to receive a sovereign. She had never seen anything more 
other. And why not marry him! He was noble, rich, handsome, wise, and | stately tnan the gardens, or more costly than the fusmture; and the lackeys in 
brave. What more could a lady require in a husband! and could the proud | Max's livery were more numerous and more splendid than those who waited on 
Angelica herself expect a better fate’ ‘* In my mother's lifetime,” Max said, | the duke himself. He took her over his farms and villages ; it was a two days” 
“ ] cannot marry. She is old now, and was much shaken by the death of Ernst, | journey. He showed her his stores of plate, and his cellars, the innumerable 
and she would go to the grave with a curse on her lips for me did she think I | horses in his stables, and flocks and cattle in hie fields. As she saw all these 
was about to marry the woman who caused my brother's death.” treasures, her heart grew culder towards Wolfgang, and she began to think 

* Thus, although he did not actually offer his hand to her, he came to be} that Max would be a better busband for ber. But Herr Y olfgang did 
considered generally as her accepted lover; and the gallants who before had | not seem much cast down, though she bestowed ecarce a word upon him ald 





But Max answered that 














been ever round her fell off one by one. I am not sure whether Madame | day. 















y fair?’ whispered M 


«* Would you take these lands and their !ord, lad 
Angelica, as they were riding home. 

‘That would |!" cried she, smiling in triumph; and holding out her 
hard to Max, who, kissing it very respectfully, never quitted her side that 





ax to 


day. 

7 She had nuw only frowns for Herr Wolfgang, to whom she had been so 
gracious hitherto; aod at supper that day, or at play afterwards, she scarce 
deigned to say a word tohim. But he laughed, and shouted, and drank his 
wine as before. They played deep; but Max, the most magnificent of hosts, 
had always a casket filled with gold by tne side of Angelica; who, therelore, 
little cared to luse 

‘The next day she spent in going over the treasury of the castle, and the 
various chambers in it. There was one room which they passed, but did 

not enter. ‘ That was Erns:’s room,” said Max, looking very gloomy. “ My 
Lord, what a frown !" said Angeliea; * can | beara husband who frowns so !’ 
and quickly passed into another chamber. At the end of the day came the dice 
as usual. Angelica could not live without them. They played, aud Herr 
Woifgang lost a very heavy sum, 5000 crowns. But he laughed, and bade Max 
make out an order on his intendant, and signed it with his name. 

** can writeno more than that,” said he ; ** but ‘us enough for a gentleman. 
To-morrow, Sir Max, you will give me my revenge!” 

* To-morrow,” said Max, ** I will promise not to baulk you, and will play for 
any stake you will.’ And so they parted. 

* The day after many lords and ladies began to arrive, and in the evening, 
to supper, came over from a hunting-lodge he had in the neighbourhood, his 
highness the hereditary prince and his princess, who were served at a table 
alone, Max waiting on them. ‘ When this castle is mine,” said Angelica, “ / 
will be princess here, and my husband shall act the lacquey to no duke in 
Christendom.” 

‘ Dice and music were called as usual. ‘* Will your highness dance or play '” 
But his highness preferred dancing, as he was young and active ; and her high. 
ness preferred dancing too, for she was crooked and outof shape. ‘The prince 
fed out Lady Angelica ; she had never looked more beautiful, and swam through 
the dance in a royal style indeed. 

‘As they were dancing, people came to say, *‘ the Lord Max and Herr Wolf- 
gang are at the dice, playing very heavy stakes’ Andso it wee; and Angeli- 
ca, who was as eager for play as a ‘Turk for opium, went presently to look at 
the players, around whom was already a crowd wondering. 

* But, much as she loved play, Angelica was frightened at the stakes played 
by Max and Wolfgang; for, moderate as the Lord Max had been abroad, at 
home it seemed a point of honour with him to be magnificent, and he said he 
would refuse no stake that was offered to him 

‘“ Three throws for 10,000 crowns,’’ said Wolfgang. ‘ Make out an order 
for my intenaant if | lose, and I will sign it with my mark.” 

‘**Three throws for 10,000 crowns!—Done !” answered Max. He lost. 
“‘The order, Herr Wolfgang, must be ou my intendant now, and your Austrian 
woods will not have to suffer. Give me my revenge.” 

‘« Twenty thousand crowns against your farm aud woods of Averback.” 

‘“ They are worth only eighteen, but I said | would refuse you nothing, and 
cry done!"’ Max tossed, and lost the woods of Averbach 

‘«* Have you not played enough, my lords, fur to-day !” said Angelica, some- 
what frightened 

‘* No!" shouted Wolfgang, with his roaring laugh. ‘No! in the devil's 
name, let us guon. I! feel myself in the vein, and have Lord Max's word that 
he wiiltake any bet of nine. I will play you 20,000 crowns and your farm— 
my farm—against your barony and village Weinheim.” 

*“ Lord Max, I entreat—I command you not to play!" cried Angelica. 

* Done!" satd Max. ** Weinham against the crowns and the farm.” He lost 
again. 

‘In an hour this unhappy gentleman lost all the property that his forefathers 
had been gathering for centuries ; his houses and lands, his cattle and horses, 
his plate, arms, and furniture. Laughing and shouting, Wolfgang still pressed 
him. 

‘“ T have nomore,” said Max, ‘ you have my all; but stay,” said he, “I 
have one thing more. Here is my bride, the Lady Angelica.” 

‘*«* A hundred thousand crowns against her !"’ shouted Wolfgang. 

‘Fool! said Angelica, turning scornfully on Max, “do you think I will 
marry a beggar? I saidI would take the lord of these lands,” added she, 
blushing, and gezing on Wolfgang. 

‘“ He is at your feet, lady,” said Wolfgang, going down on his knee; and 
the prince at this moment coming into the room, Max said bitterly, ** I brought 
you, my lord, to be present at a marriage, and a marriage there shall be. Here 
is the lord of Waldberg who weds the lady Angelica.” 

‘Ho! achaplain—a chaplain!” called the prince: and there was one at 
hand, and before almost Angelica could say ‘yea’ or ‘‘nay,”’ she was given 
away to Herr Wolfgang, and the service was read, and the contract sigued by 
the witnesses, and all the guests came to congratulate her. 

*“ As the friend of poor, dead Ernst,’’ said the prince, ‘I thank you for not 
marrying Max” 

‘The humpbacked Venus congratulates you,” said the prinzess, withja 
curtsey and a sneer. 

‘“T have lost all, but have still a marriage-present to make to the Lady 
Angelica,” said Max ; and he held out a gold casket, which she took. It was 
that one in which Ernst had kept her hair, and which he had wern at his death 

‘ Angelica flung down the casket in a rage. 

** Am | to be insulted in my own castle,” she said, ‘and on my own mar- 
riage-day? Prince—Princess—Max of Waldberg—beggar of Waldberg, I 
despise and scorn you all! When it will please you to leave this house you 
are welcome. Its doors will gladly open to let you out. My Lord Wolfgang, 
[I must trust to your sword to revenge any insults that may be passed on a wo- 
man who is too weak to defend herself ”’ 

‘* Any who insults you insults me,” said Wolfgang, at which the prince burst 
into a laugh. 


«« Coward !’’ said Angelica, ‘‘ vour princedom saves your manhood. In any 
other country but your own you would not dare to act asfyou do.’ And so 


saying, and looking as fierce as a boar at bay, glaring round at the circle of 
staring courtiers, and forgetting her doubts and fears in her courage and hatred, 
she left the room on Welfgang’s arm. 

*“Jtis a gallant woman, by heaven !” said the prince. 

‘ The old governor of Udolf had not been present at the festival, which had 
ended so unluckily for the feast-giver, Herr Max, and in Angelica’s sudden 
marriage. Certain Anabaptist rogues, who had been making a disturbance in 
the duchy, had been taken prisoners of late, and after having been tortured, 
and racked for some six months, had been sentenced to deatn, as became the 
dogs ; and, meanwhile, until their execution, were kept, with more than ordi- 
nary precautions, in Castle Udolf, for many of their people were still in the 
country, and thoughts of a rescue apprehended. The day, at last, was fixed 
for their death,—some three days after the sudden wedding of the Lady An. 
gelica. 


‘in those three days she had ridden again over the farms and orchards; she 
had examined all the treasures and furnitures of her castles once more. At 


night she feasted with her spouse, sitting at the high table, which poor Max 
had prepared for the prince and princess, and causing the servants and pages 
to serve her upon bended knees. 

«“ Why do these menials look so coldupon their mistress and lord !"’ asked 
she. 

«« Marry,” said Wolfgang, “ the poor devils have served the Waldberg fami- 
ly since they were born, they are ouly the more faithful for their sorrow.’ 

««T will have yonder old scowling seneschal scourged by the huntsmen to- 
morrow,” said Angelica. 

“Do!” said Wolfgang, laughing wildly ; * it will be an amusement to you, 
for you will be alone all to-morrow, sweet Angelica.” 

*“ And why alone, sir?” said she. 

‘*T am called to the city on urgent business.” 

*“ And what is the business which calls you away alone 

‘Her husband would not say. He said it was a state secret, which did not 
concern women. She replied she was no child, and would know it. He only 
laughed, and laughed louder as she burst into a fury ; and when she became 
quite white with rage, and clenched her little fists, and ground her teeth, and 
grasped at the knife she wore in her girdle, he lashed the knife out of her hand 
with a cut of his riding rod, and bade her women carry her away. “ Look to 
my lady,” said he, ‘‘ and never leave her. Her mother was mad, afid she has 
a touch of the malady.” And sohe left her, and was off by break of day. 

At break of day Angelica was up too; and no sooner hed her husband's 
horses left the court-yard of the castle, than she called for her own, and rode 
towards the city in the direction in which he had gone. Great crowds of peo- 
ple were advancing towards the town, and she remembered, for the first time, 
that an execution was about totake place. There had not been one for seven 
years, so peaceable was our country then ; there was not even an execo- 
tioner in the duke’s service, forthe old man had died, and no other had been 
found to take his place. “I will see this at any rate,” said Angelica; for an 
execution was her delight, and she remembered every circumstance of the last 
with the utmost accuracy. 

‘As she was spurring onwards she overtook a company of horsemen. It was 
the young prince and his suite, among whom was riding Lord Max, who took 
off his cap and saluted her. 

*“ Make way for the Lady Angelica!” cried one. 









*** Health to the blushing bride !" said the prince. “ What, eo soon tired of 
billing and cooing at Waldberg !” 

*“ [hope your grace found tne beds soft and the servants obedient,” said 
Max. * They had my parting instructions.” 

‘They had the mstructions of their own mistress,” replied Angelica. “I 
pray you let me pass on to my husband, the Lord Wolfgang.” 

‘© The Lord Wolfgang wiil be with you anon,” said the prince. “ We were 
—_ on the waich for you and him, and to pay our devorrs to the loveliest of 

rides." 

*** An execution is just such a festival as becomes your ladyship. Make way 
there! Place for the lady Angelica! Here is the gallery {rom which you can 
see the whole ceremony. [he people will be here anon’ And almost in spite 
of herself. Angelica was led up into a scalfold from which the dismal prepara. 
tions of the death-scene were quite visible 

* Presently the trumpet blew from Udull, 


ca’s side, **they are as calm as ifthey were going to a feast.” 
comes the masked executioner,” said another, ** who bought his life upon these 
terms.” 

‘* He is a noble,” whispered Max to Angelica, “ and Ae we the greatest 
swordsman in Europe.” Angelica did not reply, but trembled very much 
his place in the chair, and the executioner did his terrible work. ‘ Here is the 
head of a traitor,” said the execuuioner. 

* You recognize your husband's voice, noble lady Angelica, said Max. 

‘She gave a loud scream and fell down as if shot. The people were too 
much excited by the spectacle vo listen to her scream. The rest of the execu 
tions went on ; but of these she saw nothing. She was carried home to Udolf 
raving mad. And so it wasthat Max of Waldberg revenged his brother's death 
They say he was never the same man afterwards, and repented bitterly of his 
severity ; but the Princess Ulrica Amelia Sophonisba Jacquelina vowed that 
the punishment was nota whit too severe for the traitress who had dared to 
call her the hump-backed Venus. I have shortened as far as possible the hor- 
rors of the denouement of this dismal drama. ‘lhe executioner returned to Vi- 
enna with a thousand crowns and all he had won of Angelica in private. Max 
gave the father and his unhappy daughter « pension for their lives ; but he nev- 
er married himself, and his estates passed away into another branch of our 
family.’ 

* What, are you connected with him, Milchbrod !’ said I, ‘ and is the stery 
true!’ 

‘True. The execution took place on the very spot where you are lying.’ 

I jumped up rather nervously. And here you have the story of the * Broth- 
er’s Revenge ; or, the Executioner’s wife.’ 


oe 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
BY M. HOVENDEN, Esq. 

THE STONE OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
The month of August is an eventful one inthe annals of Boulogne. In 1804, 
this town was the scene of the most imposing spectacle that France had wit- 
nessed since the Field of the Cloth of Gold; second to that only in pomp and 
brillaney of decora'ion, the general distribution to the army of the Stars of the 
Legion of Honour far exceeded i: in real, inartificial magnificence 

‘This order, so famous, subsequently, throughout Evorpe, was first instituted 
on the 19th May, 1802, three months previous to Buonaparte’s elevation to 
the dignity of consul for life Considerable dillerence of opinion existed with 
regard to the propriety of an institution so greatly at variance with the doctrine | 
of equality, on which the whole fabric of the republic was based 

Bertier, says ‘Thibaudeau, in his ** Mémoires inedits dau Consulat” declared, 
in council, his disapproval of these distinctions, which he characterized as ‘* the 
baubles of inonarchy.”’ 

“I defy you,” answered the first consul, “to instance any republic, ancient 
or modern, in which distinctions had no place. You cal] them baubles. Be it 
But it is by baubles that men are governed. I might hesitate to speak 
thus frankly in the Tribune, but, in a council of sages and statesmen, | may 
venture to declare the truth without reserve. 1 do not believe that the French 
people love liberty and equality. Their nature is not changed by ten years of 
revolution ; they have but one feeling common to them all—the love of honour 
This feeling must be ministered to ; we must feed it with decorations. Every- 
thing has been destroyed ; 1t 1s our task to build it up again’ A government, | 
it 18 true, exists among us; its hand is strong ;—but all the rest of the nation, 
whatisit! A shifting sand We have, in the midst of us, privileged orders, | 
with interests aud principles clearly defined. They know what it is they seek, | 
But we are scattered : we have no system, no union, no rallying-point. As long 
as | am here, | will be answerable for the maintenance of the republic ; but we 
must provide for the future. Do you fancy that the republic rests on a@ firm 
foundation? If so, you are strangely deceived ‘To effect this is in our pow- 
er; but it is not yet, nor willit ever be done, until the soil of France 1s cunsoli- 
dated by having masses of gratfie imbedded deep beneath its surface.”* 

Tous did Buonaparte give the first evidence of his determination to establish | 
a system of government totally opposed to that which it had been the object of 
the revolution to found, and which the new state of society required! Here 
was his first step on the path which ultimately led him to the sacrifice of those 
new institutions and original principles on the maintenance of which his great. 
ness and fame in reality depended. This false step once taken, his descent 
wasrapid. ‘Two years had hardly elapsed before he procured a senatus consult. 
um, by which he was proclaimed Emperor of the French. ‘Tne hero of his age 
and country condescended to become the servile 1. itator of ** the herd of legiti- 
mate sovereigns :"’ and what was his reward '!—the court of the parvenu empe- 


so! 








| 


The men at arms aud their vic- | ordeal ; it had fused the spirit of Versailles into the nation at large 
tums came winding down the hills, old Dolchenbiiz leading the procession | become its « 
armed, on his grey charger. * Look at the v ctims,’’ said some one by Angeli- | solicit places 
* See, here | 





‘* Singing their psalms” the Anabaptists mounted the scaffold. The first took | to the head-q 





ror, with its low-born chamberlains, and vulger canaille of pages and valets, 
was the scorn and laughing-stock of the ancient dynasties of Europe. He had 
ibandoned a reality to catch at avain shadow. “ That a man like Buonaparte,”’ 
exclaims Courier energetically, ‘‘a soldier, a leader of armies, the greatest 
captain the world has produced, should be tickled by being calied—mayjesty '— 
by being sere, when he might be Buonaparte still! He aspires to degrade 
humself !’* 

Before the decree passed the senate, the generals commanding divisions were | 
instructed to sound the opinions of the army upen the new change about to 
take place in the government of France. Paul Levis Courier was at that time 
employed in Italy, in one of the corps of occupation, with the rank of chef. 
d’escadron of artillery. One of his letters on this subject, from which are 
taken the words quoted above is so .emarkable, that I cannot refrain from giving 
it more at length. 


‘ Plaisance, May, 1804 

‘ We have just created an emperor, and I have bad some hand in the busi- 
ness. The circumstances are as follow. ‘ihis morning, D’Anthouard called 
us together, and told us what we weve to deliberate upon, in as fow words as 
possible, without either preamble or peroration. ‘ An emperor or a republic— 
which wil! you have!” Just as one would say, boiled or fried, white soup or 
brown’ His address concluded, there we sat in a circle, gazing on each other's 
faces. ‘ Geatlemen, which are you for'’’ Nota word; we were tongue- | 
ted. This lasted for a quarter of an hour or more, and was becoming embar- 
rassing both for d'Anthouard and the rest of us, when Maire, « young lieuten- 
ant, whom you may ré member, got up and said: * If he wishes to be emperor, 
let him be so, in God's name ; but if you ask my opinion, I think he had better 
leave it alone.” ‘ Explain yourself,” said the colonel, ‘‘ in one word—yes or 
no.” ‘ Weil, then, no,” replies Maire. So far so good. Renewed silence.— | 
Again we examined each other's countenances, like strangers meeting for the 
first time. I believe we should be at it still, had I not taken up the cudgels 
“ Gentlemen,” I said, “it strikes me, with all due deference, that this is no 
business of ours. If the nation want an emperor, is it for us to baulk their 
wishes !"’ This argument was so strong, so clear, so ad rem, so—anything you 
like, that I carried the whole assembly along with me. Never was orator more 
successful. All rose, signed, and returned to their game of billiards. Maire 
said to me, ‘* You speak like Cicero, commandant, that I allow ; but may I 
venture to ask why you are so anxious that he should be emperor!” “ That 
we might be rid of the matter and finish our game. Would you have us re- 
main there allday' And you, why were you so much opposedtoit!” “I 
don’t know,” said he; “ perhaps I thought he was fitted for better things.” — 
Such was the lieutenant’s reflection on the subject—not unworthy of a wiser 
head. En effet, que signifie, dis moi—un homme comme lui, Buonaparte, sol 
dat, chef d’armee, le premier capitaine du monde, vouloir qu'on l’appelle ma- 
jeste’ Etre Buonaparte et se faire sire! 1) aspire a descendre ! ut no, he 
thinks to rise by placing himself on a level with kings. He loves a title better 
than a name. Poor man! his mind is unequal to bis fortune. Csar, of old, 
understood the matter differently ; but he, again, was a man of another stamp 
He assumed no worn-out title, but created, in bie own name, a title superior 
to that of king’ 

In the mean time, Napoleon, regardless alike of Lieutenant Maire's oppo- 
sition and of Commandant Courier’s contemptuous acquiescence, assumes the 
imperial mantle. The Legion of Honour is remodelled, and a new form given 
to the oath imposed upon the knights at their admission into the order. They 
no longer swear, on their honour, to devote themselves to the service of the 
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i 
aepublic, to combst by al! the means which justice, reason, and the laws au - 
thorize, the reproduction of thore titles and distinctions which are the attfi- 
butes of the feudal system ;—their new oath attaches them to the service of 
the empire and the defence of the Emperor. That Emperor, as Bourrienne 
pithily remarks, takes precedence now of the republic wad its laws, and this 
i@ no mere formula, but an undoubted reality. They st: | swear, it is tree, to 
maintain the principle of bberty aud equality, but they do so at the very mo- 
ment when all tLe titles and all the distinctions of monarchy have been revived 
and re-established. 

The inauguration of the Legion of Honour, when these preliminaries were 
arranged, took place in the Churen of the Invalids, on the fourteenth of July, 
the anniversary of the storming of the Bastille. Strange, that ten years of 
revolution should have produced such a result Napoleon was right in saying 
that the nature of the French people was unchanged by passing through that 
Paris had 
_ Thiher did ail France hasten to play the cuurtier, to 
bes—io sacrifice their independence. If the gentiemen of the days 
of Louris XVI. noble by descent, had pauience to bow, and fawn, and repeat 
untiriogly, ‘J attendrat,’ Buonaparte's goutlemen, noble by creation, might 
surely condescend to grumble out his ill-used ‘J'’attendrons.’ The two may 
shake hands and embrace,—compeers and court friends.t 
PSoon alter the conclusion of this important ceremony, the Emperor repaired 
darters of the grand army, at Boulogne, and there, on the fifteenth 
of August, the anniversary of his tutelary saint, a spectacle of the grandest 
and most imposing kind took place Marsha! Soult received orders to sesem- 
ble the whole of the troops in the camps of Boulogne and Montreuil, nearly 
eighty thousand strony, on the slopes of the vast natural a nphitheatre situated 
on the western face of the hill, on which the tower of Cwsar is placed, lying 
immediately to the eastward of the harbour of the first of these towns. The 
immense body of soldiers were arranged in the form of the rays of a curcie, ema- 
nating from the throne ; the cavalry and artillery, stationed on the outer ex- 
tremity, formed the exterior band of that magnilicent array ; beyond them, a 
countless muluiude of spectators covered the slope to the very summit of the 
bill. The bands of all the regiments of the army, placed on the right and left 
of the throne, were ready to rend the air with the sounds of military music. At 
noon precisely, the Emperor ascended the throne, amidet o general salute from 
all the batteries, and a flourish of trumpets unheard since the days of the Ro- 
mans. Immediately before him was the ouckler of Francis 1., while the crosses 
and ribbons which were to be distributed were contained in the helmet of the 
Chevalier Bayard.* 

Here, then, end thas, encircled by the rainbow flag of France, greeted by the 
acclamations of an uncounted host, arose that Scar of the Brave which was to 
guide its millions, in arms for honneur et patric, to the plains of Austeriitz, the 
burniug Kremlin, the blood-stained Beresina, the battle of nations around the 
walls of Leipsig, the fatal field of Waterloo. Alas! that Freedom should have 
so mistaken hermission! Alas! that a gallant people, misled by a successful 
tyrant, should have offered up their best and bravest, a holocaust on the shrine 
of his selfish and insatiable ambition; that, wearing bis chains, they should have 
fonght and bied in the vain enterprise to fix his heavy yoke on the neck of a 
sternly-defiant world ! 





' 
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bus. 


l'rance has twice too well been taught 
The moral lesson, dearly bought— 

Her safety sita_not on a throne, 

With Capet of Napoleon! 

But in equal rights and laws, 

Hearts and hands in one great cause— 
Freedom such as God hath given 

Unto all beneath his heaven, 

With their breath, and from their birth, 
Though Guilt would eweep it from the earth ; 
With a fierce and lavish hand 
Scattering nations’ wealth like sard ; 
Pouring nations’ blood lke water 

In imperial seas of slaughter ' 


But the heart and the mind 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise } 


Acommunion 

And who shall resist that | roud union 
The time is passed when swords subd 
Man may die—the soul's renewed ; 
Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne'er sha'l want an heir; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 

Her for ever bounding spirit 

When once more her hosts assemb'e, 
Tyrants shal! believe and tremble— 
Smile they at this idle threat’ 
Crimson tears will follow yet 


Not far from Terlinethun, between that village and the sea-slore, is placed 
asimple block of marble, oceupying the spot on whek Napoleon's throne was 
erected. It bears the following inscriptions. 

On the face 

XXVIL THERMIDOR AN X11. 
On the reverse 
DISTRIBUTION SOLENNELLE 
LA DECORATION DK LA LEGION BD LONAEUE 
15 sown, 1804. 


THE ARMIES OF ENGLAND—FOR ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


Some plasterers were at work, a few days since, on the top of the house in 
which I lodge, and, by my landlord's invitation, | went with bien on the roofto 
admire the view of Capecure and the valley of the Liane »—"* Une vue,” to use 
his own words, ‘‘teile que Geneve et Boulogne seuls peuvent offrir a l'amateur 
du pittoresque.”” I echoed his—magnifique—superbe—with all the sympathy 
my conscience would permit; but, in my heart, I could not but think that he 
dia injustice to the prettiness of nis native town, in comparing the bill on which 
we looked, and the lutle river that tlowed at their base, with Lake Leman and 
the Monarch of Mountains Turning in the opposite direction, he pointed out 
to me, through an opening between two stacks of chimneys, an exceedingly 
partial view of the sea, on which he descanted with much animation, recalling 
the deys when the Grande Armee occupied the heights on either side of the 
town, and the flotilla, destined to invade and subdue England, crowded the har- 
bour and the roads. ‘Ah! monsieur,” he concluded, * |'Angleterre a 
echappe bel: —#: l'on avast connu la vapeur a cette eqoque, elle etait subjugue 
infailiblement.”’ It would have been useless to remind him that Engl is 
not without resoorces in that arm of the service, as the numerous steamers, all 
English, which ply between Boulogne and the opposite shore, might have 
shown him, were he not blinded to the fact by national enthusiasm; sol was 
satisfied to congratulate both him and myself that the two people seemed in- 
ned, in our day, to rest their claim to admirauon on some better and more 
useful ground than their superiority in the art of catting each other's throst 

By incredible exertions Boonaparte had rendered the port of Boulogne “pf 
ble of containing two thousand vessels of various descriptions, the five 
camps of Boulogne, Montreuil, St. Oasir, Dunkirk, and Ostend, each command- 
ed by a marshal of France, contained a force amounting to at least a hundred 
and fifty thousand men Every rervurce that ingenuity and charlatanismcould 
suggest, was employed to keep alive and heighten the ardour of the troops. 
Skilfal in profiting by the slightest effect of chance, as arguing favourably for 
the Emperor's fortune, some vestiges of a Koman camp, discovered in the 
neighbourhood of the Tour d’Ordre, where bis tent was erected, were held up to 
the army by his courtiers a» evident proof that the C#sar of the French occu- 
pied the very camp which had been traced of old by the Caesar of the Romans 
to menace Britain , medals of William the Conqueror, found in excavating oth- 
er trenches, and probably, as Bourrienne suggests, brought thither in orderthat 
they might be dug up with greater certainty, furnished evidence to the most in- 
credulous that Napoleon's arms were to be equally successful in the subjuga- 
tion of England, and a medal of his own was struck, in anticipation of the result, 
on which iyaese, under the figure of a strong man, is represented in the act of 
throwing Great Britain, in the shape of a merman with two tails, into his native 
element. There is, in the Boulogne Museum, an example of the medal, which 
may hereafter prove a stumbling-block to the garned in numematics, and throw 
doubt upon the accuracy of the historians of the present age- Heaven only 
knows the controversies to whick it may give rise 

** This is the proper place,’ says Bourtienne once more, * to recount @ singu- 
lar species of trickery to which the Emperor had recourse, and which contribut- 
ed powerfully to sustain the enthusiasm of his soldiers. He would say to one 
of his aides-de-camp, ‘ Learn from the colonel of och a regiment whether be 
has in bis ranks any man who has particularly distinguished himself, who has 
served in the campaigns of Italy or of Egypt; make yourself acquainted with 
his name, his department, and the position of bis family ; and let me know ac- 
curately to what company he belongs, sod what is his number in the ime. 
On the next review day, Boonaparte recognized his man at « glance, and, as 


ve 
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he passed along the line, stopped, spoke to him by his name, and cried, ‘Ab’ 
* | amphblet des Pamphlets. * Al. Hist. Europe, v. “15 



































































































































































































WOT ne betteel canine lok von * forgotten 
ah! we have met again at last; you are « brave fellow, I have not 6 - 
you at Aboukir. ow is your worthy old father! ‘What! have you ot 
ceived the cross? Here, I fasten it on your breast with my - at 
Enraptured at this, the soldiers whispered together, ‘ The Em ror kno ways 
all, he knows cur families, he knows where we have served. his cross -t 
powerful instrument in the hands of @ man who united in his own — ~ 
dignity of the Emperor with the dazzling reputation of the greatest age path 
¢. Napoleon calculated that he had conferred about twenty-five t - 7 
decorations of the Legion of Honowr; and the desire to obtain it, gi ’ yA 
creased till it became a kind of mania. After the battle of Wagram, he + i 
to the Archduke Charles, and, by a refinement of compliment peculiar to 4 
self, he sent him merely the silver cross which wae worn by the private sol- 
i * 
onthe camps in which the soldiers were lodged during their long sojourn on 
the shores of the channel were distinguished by an admirable system of organt- 
zation. ‘They were laid out, according to the usual form, in squares, ween 
ed by streets. These field barracks were extremely healthy ; the — eds, 
raised two feet above the ground, were composed of straw, on which their 
camp blankets were laid ; the utmost care was taken to observe cleanliness = 
every part of the establishment. Constant employment was the true secre 
both of their good health and docile habits. Neither soldiers nor officers were 
allowed to remain for any time in idieness; when not employed in military 
evolutions, they were continually engaged either in raising oF strengthening 
the field.works on the different points along the coast. The vanous corps and 
divisions vied with each other in works of utility and recreation ; 
went so far as to engege in undertakings of pure ornament , they formed agree- 
able esplanades in front of their barracks, laid out gardens, 


they even 


And, in the horrid bremble’s room, 
Bade careless groups of roses bloom. 


In a word, the aspect of nature was sensibly improved, in the midst of that ina- 
mense military population. + : 

There has existed much difference of opinion as to whether Nepoleon ever 
seriously contemplated the invasion of England. It has been conjectured by 
many that all these preparations were merely intended to lull Europe into se- 
curity, and to divert the attention of England from his rea! objects. His own 
words, as reported by Las Cases—if, indeed, his words are to be trusted, and 
are faithfully given-—sett!e the question beyond all possibility of doubt. 

“It was supposed,” he said, ‘that my scheme was mevely a vain threat, 
because it did not appear that | possessed any reasonable means of attempting 
its execution, But I had laid my plans deeply, and without being observed. 
I had dispersed all our French ships, and the English were sailisg after them 
to different parts of the world. Our squadrons were to return suddenly, and 
at the same time, and to assemble in a mass along the French coast. { should 
have had seventy or eighty French and Spanish vessels in the channel, and I 
calculated on continuing master of it fortwo months. ‘Three or four thousand 
smal! boats were to be ready atagiven signal. A hundred thousand men 
were every day drilled in embarking and lauding, as a part of their exercise. 
They were full of ardour, and eager for the enterprise, which was very popular 
with the French, and supported by the wishes of a great number of the English. 
After landing my troops, I could calculate on having to fight but one pitched 
battle, the result of which could not be doubtful, and the victory would have 
brought us to London. ‘The nature of the country would not allow of a war of 
maneuvring My conduct would have done the rest. The people of England 
groaned under the yoke of an oligarchy. OM feeling that their pride had not 
been humbled, they would have ranged themselves on our side. We should 
have been considered only as allies, come to effect their deliverance. We 
should have presented ourseives with the magic words—liberty and equality ig 

Far from being alarmed at this formidable demonstratio.. of force, England 

repared herself for resistance, with an energy becoming her ancient rank i 

urope, and far surpassing in its efforts any extent of military preparations 

before heard of in her history. The er.mes and hurrors of the Revolution, fol- 
lowed by the military usurpaticns of France, had united all parties in the com. 
mon cause, and roused an unanimous resolution to resist her aggressions. In 
the multitudes who now thronged the standard of their country, were to be 
seen men of all ranks and descrip‘ions, from the prince of the blood to the 
labourer of the soil. The merchant left hie counting-house, the lawyer his 
briefs; the farmer paused in the labours of husbandry, the artisan in the toils 
of his handicraft ; the nobleman hurried from the scene of dissipation or amuse- 
ment, the country gentleman placed himself at the head of his tenantry. 
Everywhere were to be seen uniforms, squadrons, battallions; the clang of 
artillery was heard in the streets, the trampling of cavalry resounded im the 
fields. Instead of the peasant reposing at sunset in front of his cottage, he was 
to be seen hurrying, with his musket on his shoulder, to the rallying point of 
his village ; instead of the nobleman wasting his youth in the ignoble pleasures 
of the metropolis, he was to be found inhaling a nobler spirit in the ranks of bis 
rural dependents. In October, the King reviewed, in Hyde Park, sixty batta- 
lions of volunteers, amounting to twenty-seven thousand men, besides fifteen 
thousand cavalry, all equipped at their own expense, and in a remarkable state 
of efficiency. The total number of yeomanry and volunteer corps in Great 
Britain, was calculated at three hundred and eighty thousand. When the 
war broke out, one hundred thousand seamen, and twelve thousand marines, 
had been voted for the naval service, and seventy-tive ships of the line, with 
two hundred and seventy frigates and vessels of inferior class, were put In coin- 
mission, In 1804, the number afloat was four hundred and seventy-three, in- 
cluding eighty-three of the line; and eighty, including twenty-three of the line, 
were in a few months far advanced on the stocks. In the general tumult, even 
the voice of faction was stilled; the heart.burnings and divisions on the origin 
of the war were forgotien: the Whigs stood beside the Tories in the ranks of 
the volunteers; from being a war of opinion, the contest had become one of 
nations, and excepting in a few inveterate leaders of party, one feeling seemed 
to animate and pervade the whole British empire. Mr. Sheridan, with that 
independent ak yetdtanle spirit which ever distinguished him, at the close of 
the session made an eloquent speech on moving the thanks of Parliament to 
the volunteers and yeomanry, for the zeal and alacrity with which they had 
come forward in defence of their country ; and thunders of applause shook the 
house when he declared it to be the unalterable resolution, not less of the legis- 
lature than of the government, that no proposal for peace should be entertained, 
whilst a single French soldier had footing on British ground.t 

Such, then, is the attitude of the two contending parties ;—on the one side 
haughty menace, on the other resolute defiance. ‘Ihe French Hercules has 
not yet grasped in his irresistible hug the Lychas of two tails ; England, rebel- 
lious against the obvious intentions of nature, refuses to become an eppendage 
to France,—an Isle of Oberon, on a larger scale ;—vapour has not, as yet, 
power to ensure her subjugation. 

What remains to be done! The Emperor's raison demonstrative has failed : 
disappointed and justly indignant, he must break up his camp, and seek, in 
other lands, the laurels which rugged Albion denies him. The line of march 
is formed, the baffled despot is at its head: a monument remains behind, sig- 
nificant enough of the event. [tis a column, offered by the army to its chief, 
surmounted by a statue of that chief, turning his back upon his enterprise, 
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MUSIC IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE, 


The following interesting communication requires no introduction. We 
canne:, however, give currency to the biographical notice of M. Weyse, with- 
out reminding the musical reader, and acquainting our correspondent, that the 
name of this composer is not wholly unknown in England. Some of his works 
will be found in the Allegri di Bravura, published some twenty years ago by 
Boosey & Co., and now out of print. Our correspondent obligingly promises 
to forward us the Ambrosian Chant referred to in this notice, with a view to its 
introduction in London, and to which our best attention shali be given onits 
arrival.— London Athenwum. 

In your valuable journal of July 22d, whilst making honourable mention of 
the Symphony of M. Gade of the Copenhagen Orchestra, you have, as already 
on & former occasion, pointed to the possibility of a new vein of musica) inven- 
tion (as you are pleased to call i) developing itself in Northern Europe. and 
having heard of Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s favourable critique of M. Gade’s 
production, you ir dulged in the pleasing hope that your speculation was not 
wholly chimerical. Giving full credit to your powers of divination, I would 
merely add, with regard to M. Gade, that he is a young man of most promising 
talent, whose first great compositions have already acquired a certain celebrity. 
In the autumn of 1841, his grand overture, ‘ Resonance of Ossian,’ gained the 
prize from the Masical Society of Copenhagen, according to the award of Dr 
Schneider of Dessay, and Dr. Spohr of Cassel, and is universally admired by 
those who have yet heard it executed, for its delicacy, sweetness, and fanciful 


colour. Itisa complete vision of sounds. M. Gade's Symphony, strange to 





I am desirous of offering you some notice of the great Master Composer of the 
North, whose genius and compositions have formed M. Gade and many others. 
This isM. Weyse, who died at Copenhagen a year ago, aged sixty-eight years. 

Christopher Ernst Frederik Weyse was born at Altona, in 1774, of indigent 
but respectable parents ; his mother was well known in that town for her per. 
formance on the piano, and his grandfather, the Cantor at the parochial church, 
gave him his first musica! lessons; his stepfather, however, destined him for 
the counting-house, and had the mortification of finding him most unqualified 
for the task. Inthe autumn of 1789, young Weyse landed at Copenhagen, 
previded merely with a few letters of i .troduction; one was for the leader of 
the Royal Orchestra, Schultz, a man of talent and merit; whose compositions 
were, at the time, much admired, and Weyse won his heart at their first inter- 
view, by eins a pianoforte fantasia, on one of Schultz's airs. Aftere 
short time, Weyse received an appointment to bis taste, that of organist to the 
church of St. Peter. He had now full time for the study of counterpoint and 
composition. The works of Sebastian Bach and Gluck were the foundation of 
his studies. He acquired the art of extemporizing on the piano to a very high 
degree, and played with exquisite taste. In 1799, the Allgemeine musikalische 
Zetung made mention of Weyse in the following terms: ‘ He is one of the 
first performers on the pianu now existing; in his Fautasias he unites the 
science of Bach to the inexhaustible genius of Mozart; if he can succeed in 
reaching the taste of the latter, the art cannot be carried to greater perfection. 
Of his masterly compositions we have yet only seen a collection of Sonatas; 
his great Symphonies not havirg found a publisher, notwithstanding they have 
been offered without regard to compensation or emolument.’ 

With his studies of music Weyse united at that time those of philosophy, as- 
tronomy, medicine, and the languages. Even poetry was successfully culti- 
vated by him; but whilst thus engaged an unfortunate attachment threw him 
into a state of melancholy which lasted for years. He was roused from his 
despondency by hearing Mozart's ‘Don Juan’ (in 1807), and seriousiy betook 
himself to composing fur the stage : Oehlenschlager supplied him with a text, 
and Weyse gave full vent to his genius in the comic opera, ‘ The Sleeping 
Draught,’ which has been given with continued success at the Copenhagen 
Opera, since 1809, and in the exquisite romantic operas, ‘ Faruk’ and ‘ Lud- 
lum’s Cave,’ the latter of which might easily be transferred to the English 
stage. Weyse became the father of the romantie opera in Denmark. Till 
then the influence of Gluck and Mozart had not been felt, although Copenha- 
gen posseseed composers of much merit and originality, as Schultz and Kunt- 
zen.* For this Weyse paved the way, and his dramatic genius seemed to cul- 
minate in his music to Shakspeare’s* Macbeth’ (1817), a subject worthy of his 
poetic mind. Amongst his later dramatic works, I may mention his * Floribella’ 
(1825), ‘ Kenilworth’ (1832), and an operetta, full of spirit and beauty, entitled, 
‘An Adventure in the Garden of Rosenberg,’ the subject a comic love-inirigue 
in a favourite public garden of Copenhagen. 

As a dramatic composer, Weyse became very popular in his own country, 
and his lyric songs are not less admirable and admired for their simplicity and 
sweetness. They are now universally sung in schools, and by the people 
throughout the country. Notwithstanding his great productiveness during al. 
most half a century, every one of his compositions, even the smallest and most 
whimsical (of which not a few exist), bears witness to his correctness and excel- 
lence in handling his subject, and to the high estimation in which he held the 
acience of Music. 

But I have not yet mentioned that branch of composition in whicii he attained 
the grea'est perfection, which more than any other is destined, I think, to carry 
his fame to posterity, and to place him, sooner or later, by the side of Handel 
and his predecessors, the Italian masters. In his compositions of sacred music 
he has broken through all conventional barriers, and created what may be called 
a truly Protestant'style. His ‘ Ambrosian Chant,’ a Protestant transformation 
ofthe ‘Te Deum Laudamus’ of St. Ambrose, his ‘ Pentecost,’ and Easter ora- 
tories, his ‘ Sacrifice of Jesus,’ his ‘ Oratorio in Celebration of the Reformation,’ 
and a host of others, may be heard and studied repeatedly, even by scientific 
composers. Always original, and still plain, the most difficult problems are 
solved in a surprisingly easy manner; every idea is expressed in the most cor- 
rect and beautiful way. 

Why these oratorios at least, so easily accessible, sv congenial to our Protes 
tant feelings, have not yet attained their due celebrity throughout Protestant 
Europe, it is not difficult to explain. The reason is obvious to those who knew 
Weyse, and the character of his compositions. He was far in advance of his 
time, and his greatest works were, in consequence, understood only by a com- 
paratively small band of true admirers, and not accessible to the superficial 
and uncultivated minds of the great mass of hearers and players of music. 
Then, toc, Weyse had such an utter contempt for popularity-hunting, that he 
neglected availing himself of any means whatever tu become known out of that 
narrow but enthusiastic circle where his affections centred. He composed, 
not to create a name for himself, nor with the least idea of lucre, but because 
he could not do otherwise. 

As a composer of sacred music, | hope the name of Weyse will one day be 
established in religious England—not hesitating to express the opinion, that he 
was the father of an entirely new school of church music, indicating the truly 
and purely Protestant way of approaching the Deity in song, in a manner wor- 
thy of that religion. The reason why this high degree of purity was attained 
by Weyse, is, that he was entirely lyric inthis sacred music, and but very sel- 
dom has given it an epic, and still less a dramatic character; whereas, all other 
composers have almost exclusively chosen the two latter in their great compo- 
sitions of Protestant church-wusic ; witness F. Schneider's ‘ Weltgericht,’ 
Beethoven's ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives,’ Mendelssohn's * Paul,’ Handel's 
* Messiah,’ Spohr's‘ Fall of Babylon,’ the dramatic nature of which causes 
them to be generally considered as untit for the Church,t and as too profane 
ever to be allowed to form part of our worship. [| am by no means of opinion 
that music ought to be excluded from the church; still I am not surprised at 
the reluctance with which many Protestants have received it. The old-fash- 
ioned * Oras’ and ‘ Kyrie-Eleisons’ of the Catholic Church, were unfit to ex- 
press the feelings of Protestants ; and it was reserved for Weyse to give the 
true interpretation of the fundamental principles of Christianity. In short, 
we consider him as the Luther of the musical age, whose influence, now 
scarcely dawning, will shine in resplendent glorv, when the works of the hour 
have long been buried in oblivion. I remain, &c., A Dane. 

October 8, 1843. 





THE ROMAN LYRISTS. 
BY BON GAULTIER. 
CATULLUS. 

The biography of Catullus is comprised in a few sentences. Born at Vero- 
na, B. c. 87, of a good farmily,—his father a friend of Caesar's, whose house 
was frequently honoured with the presence of him ‘that kept the world in awe,’ 
—he went to Rome early in life,—mingled in the best socicty, numbering 
among his friends, Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, Asinius Pollio, Manlius Torquatus, 
Calvus the orator, Calius of Verona, and other men of note; led an easy and 
careless, rather than profligate life, as the times went, which some small for- 
tune enabled him to maintain, although, like other men upon town, he occasion- 
ally found himself run aground,—accompanied the prator Memmius to Bithy- 
nia, In hopes to improve his fortune by snapping up, like Avtolycus, ‘ some un- 
considered trifles’ in the provinces,—came home as poor as he went, resumed 
his former life, and died about the age of forty, when Virgil was twenty-three 
years of age and Horace eighteen. History is silent as to his personal appear- 
ance, and leaves us to picture him in whatever form our fancy pleases. We 
cannot express our own notion of him better than by saying, that we conceive 
him to have been a Roman D'Orsay ; gay, handsome, elegant,—with eye that 
showed he could love, and mouth that told he could keep love's secrets. He 
was manifestly accomplished in all the ‘good graces that do grace a gentle- 
man,’—frank, generous, of an independent spirit, a warm friend, a favourite 
with the clever of both sexes not a bit the less that he was known to be some- 
thing of a reue, feared by all ‘the slow coaches,’ and a good earnest hater — 
Let us add one other trait. He was partial to little women. His Lesbia was 
of small stature. 

All this is palpable on the face of his poems. That he wrote his heart, can 
be said with more truth of no poet than of Catullus. He never sat down—we 
of course speak nere only of his lighter poerns—to spin graceful conceits or itm- 
aginary passions out of his brain. But a friend was to be asked to dinner, or 
rallied on some sly amour which had carried ‘the poor sequestered stag’ out of 
the daily circle of pleasant fellows,—a rival was to be lampooned, while the ar- 
row he had shot stil! quivered in the wound,—Lesbia had been coy, or she was 
desole at the loss of her pet sparrow,—a frend, bereft of the wife of his bosom 
by the sudden hand of death, demanded his sympathy,—some ‘impulse from a 
vernal wood’ had loosened a gush of song, and with the feeling of the moment | 
strong upon him, he snatched up his tablets and his style, and stra ghtway his | 
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unmatched for symmetry and graceful ease. He wrote always from a stron 
impulse, and therefore always wrote well. Catullus is, indeed, the best of - 
casional poets—and we might fill our page with names, and no mean names 
either, of writers of other nations, who have made him their model, and Lees 
proud to follow in his footeteps, even though that were longo equidem inter- 
vallo. 

There is a life and brilliancy of tone in these occasional poems, which the 
hand of the most awkward translator can hardly destroy. But who shal! catch 
the exquisite grace of expression, the fine and evanescent shades of sentiment 
that pervade them, like the flitting smiles that play around the lips of a beau- 
tiful woman’! Many have tried it,~-indeed, there is hardly a name of note in 
our poetical literature, from Ben Jonson downwards, who has not broken a 
lance in the attempt. The late premier, ‘ in his hot youth, when George the 
Third was king,’ made a translation, and a good one, of the whole poems that 
are worth translating, and ushered it to the world, in 132i, through the aristo- 
cratic hands of John Murray. In his preface he furnishes us from Pezay, a 
French translator, with the qualities necessary for a translator of our bard. ¢ II 
faut, pour entendre Catulle, connoitre un peu l'yvreese du vin de Tokay et les 
caprices de jolies femmes ;’ though a man, adds Pezay, might be familar with 
both, and make a bad translator notwithstanding. ‘The method to be taken is 
thus explained : ‘ Pour avoir une excellente version de ces poetes, il faudroit 
qu’un homme bien amoureux les expliquat 4 sa maitresse, que la maitresse les 
traduisit, et que l'amant ne se chargeat de corriger, que les fautes d’ortographe; 
car ja femme qui n’en feroit point, ne servit pas celle dunt je prefereroit la tra- 
duction.’ ‘This recommendation,’ adds Lord Melbourne, with much point, 
‘ has been little known or little minded; for the crowd of translators would 
have become innumerable, if the task had been undertaken but by atenth of 
those possessed both of the requisite education, and of mistresses with the re- 
quisite want of any.’ If Pezay’s rule be infallible, it eugurs ill for our sue- 
cess. However, as we have had some experience—as who has not !—of the 
‘caprices des jolies femmes,’ and smacked our lips over ‘imperial Tokay,” 
twice and once in our time, there may be hope for us. F 

It is ouly, we presume, because love and wine have run in couples since po- 
etry was cradled—* sine Cerere et Baccho friget Venus—that Pezay has thrown 
a relish for this liquor into his aphorism. Catuilus was obviously not one of 
your three-bottle men,—at least no poet of his class ever spoke less than he 
does in praise of the jolly god. In only one poem of his is wine the theme— 
but that certainly has the true Bacchanalian fervour. It 1s addressed 


TO MY CUPBEARER. 


Boy that pours, as none else can, 

The sparkling old Falernian, 

Fill our goblets—theirs and mine— 
With the very mightiest wine ! 
Posthumia is our queen to-night. 
Brimming cups are her delight. 

Not the juice that courses through 
The vine, and gives the grape its hue, 
More native there, than is the bow! 
Congenial to her festive soul ! 

Take the water hence, my boy, 
Death to wine, and death to joy! 
Deep-browed sages, they may quaff it, 
We aside shall ever daff it. 

God Lyzus, none but he, 
Jn our mantling cups shall be ! 

Glowing as this is, it does not stamp Catullusas a votary of Bacchus by any 
means. Everybody remembers poor Keats's passionate yearning for ‘a beaker 
full of the warm South,’ in his charming Ode to a Nig/itingale, and his some- 
what extraordinary exclamation for 


a fountain of eternal drink 
Pouring unto him from the heaven's brink, 

in the Endymion. But who ever suspected him of beinganything but a water- 
drinker! So, of Catullus, to whom a cup or two of Falernian could bring the 
fancies of Anacreon,—while your regular careusers could say nothing of the 
wine, but that it was of vintage so and so ,—‘ consule Planco’—and hada plea- 
sant sharpness of flavour This poem, to our mind, has all the air of aa im- 
promptu, called forth very probably by some passing remark of Posthumia’s, 
that she preferred the unadulterated juice of the grape, or, in the classic lan- 
guage of the cab-stands, that she ‘liked her liquor neat.’ We can fancy a 
burst of raillery at her confession, from all the guests aronnd her, and, when 
this had cleared away, Catullus, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, improvising 
these lines, which mean neither more nor Jess than a pleasant exaggeration of 
Posthumia’s very sensible remark. ‘There seems to be no reason either for 
supposing, with some of the commentators, that Catullus meant to satirize 
some lady who had a weakness for the bottle, or with Lord Melbourne, that he 
had a lady of equivocal virtue in his eye, in some such scene as that alluded 
to by that respectable matron Mrs. Cole, when she mentions, as an interesting 
fact, that ‘the Colonel and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks of Burgundy 
hand to fist.’ 

There is no debauchery in Catullus’s amours—the wretched ‘ woman-and- 
wine’ sort of trash which passes current for erotic poetry at the Cider Cellars 
and Coal-hole,—nay, even in less equivocal quarters. His jove is of that right 
sort, spoken of by my Lord Byron, 

* Whose tongue proves dainty Bacchus gross in taste.’ 


Stil! less is it the dreamy sentimentalism which sees a goddess in every pretty 
woman, and flies into raptures about the Cynthia of to-day, that eclipse the ab- 
surdities thrown up about the * rare pale Margaret’ of yesterday. It is com- 
pounded of that mixture of sentiment and passion, which alone deserves the 
name of love. Catullus, no doubt, had ‘ hissed and had prattled with fifty fair 
maids.’ His poems, however, refer only to two flirtations. But he never loved 
but one—and her he loved with the fervour of his whole heart. She became 
false—abandoned herself to every licentiousness ; but her hold upon his affec- 
tions, even when esteem was gone, remained the same ; and his verses portray, 
with the most teuching force, the anguish of the infatuated heart which clings 
to a beloved object, uf whose worthlessness it is convinced, unable to spurn it 
from its dominion there with the contempt it merits. His verses reflect the 
various phases of the lover's feelings with the liveliest trath—his joys, his 
doubts, his anguish, his self-contempt. Let the reader, for evidence of thie, 
glance with us over the various puems that have made his Lesbia immortal, 
TO LESBIA. 

Let us give our little day 

All to love my Lesbia, 

Heeding not the precepts sage, 

Nor the frowns of crabbed age ! 

When the sun sets, ’tis to rise 

Brighter in the morning skies ; 

But, when sets our light, 

We must sleep in endless night. 

Give me then a thousand kisses, 

Add a hundred to my blisses, 

Then a thousand more, and then 

Add a hundred once again. 

Crown me with a thousand more, 

Give a hundred as before, 

Cease not then, but kiss me still, 

Adding hundreds, thousands, till, 

Lost in exquisite sensation, 

We confound al! calculation, 

And none seek to mar ovr blisses, 

Hearing of such heaps of kisses ! 


This species of unlimited osculation has been a mania in the poetical world 
eversince. But hear Catullus again upon the same ever interesting theme. 


KISSES. 
Dost thou, Lesbia, bid me say 
How many kisses from thy lip 
I'd take, ere 1 would turn away, 
And of its sweets no longer sip’ 





Count the grains of sand are roll'd 
On Cyrene’s spicy plain, 
*Twixt the tomb of Battus old, 
And the sweltermg Hammon’s fane. 


Count the silent stars of night, 
That be ever watching, when 

Lovers tasting stolen delight 
Dream not of their silent ken 


When these numbers thou hast told, 
And hast kisses given as many, 
Then, perchance, I may say Hold! 
And no longer wish for any. 
An unreasonable rogue! And yet, who would be so ungallant, as to cry 
‘ Hold, enough!” in similar circumsiances ! 
But to return ! d 


The sun does not always shine,—least of 32 in that spher 
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which is known in doarding-schools and Italian Operas es ‘ the heaven of love.’ 


Pretty Polly's fancy will ‘stray to some newer lover.’ Lesbia has thrown the 
handkerchief elsewhere. Catulius sees that he has outlived her liking, and 
thus he remonstrates, as men in the like circumstances will do to the end of 
time. 

THE FAREWELL. 


Sigh no more, thou foolish wight ! 
Catullus, be a man—and deem 

That, which thou seest hast perish’d quite, 
To be like an evanish'd dream. 


Oh, life was once a heaven to thee ! 
Her eyes beam'd at thy coming then— 
The maid beloved, as ne'er shall be 
Maiden beloved by thee again. 


Then didst thou freely taste the bliss, 
On which impassioned lovers feed, 

When she clung closer to thy kiss, 
On, life was then a heaven indeed ! 


‘Tis past! Forget as she forgot! 
Lament no more—but let her go! 

Tear from thy heart each tender thought, 
That round her image there did grow ! 


Girl, fare thee well! Catullus ne’er 

Will sue, where love is met with scorn ; 
But false one, thou with none to care 

For thee, on thy lone couch shalt mourn ! 


Think what a wasie thy life shall be! 

Who'll woo thee now? who praise thy charms? 
Who shal! be all in all to thee, 

Thy heart's love nestling in thy arms? 


Who now will give thee kiss for kiss! 
Whose lip shalt thou in rapture bite ? 
And in thy lone hours think of this, 
My heart has cast thee from it quite. 

Clodia, for such was Lesbia's real name, was a woman, as we learn from 
Cicero's witty oration in defence of Cwlius, who abandoned herself to the whole 
round of dissipations, which lay open,in a ‘high-viced city’ like Rome, to a 
rich and profligate beauty. We know that she numbered in her train of admi- 
rers men of the first families in the city ; but she seems to have pursued her 
pleasures with an indiscriminate appetite, which was not scrupulous as to the 
character or rank of her associates. To this Catullus alludes more than once, 
and, in particular, in a poem to Cwlius, couched in terms of the bitterest dis- 
gust. ‘That he was unable, notwithstanding, to maintain the resolution to for- 
get her expressed in the poem just quoted was only to be anticipated. The 
wanton beauty held him in her meshes, and he was as ready to be deceived 
with his eyes open as ever. After some temporary reconciliation he probably 
wrote these caustic lines. , 

ON THE INCONSTANCY OF WOMAN'S LOVE. 


My sweetheart says, there’s not a man 
Of all the many swains she knows, 

She'd rather wed than me, not one, 
Though Jove himself were to propose. 


She says so;—but what woman says 

To him who thinks his tale has caught her, 
*T is only fit it should be writ 

In air or in the running water. 


Such must ever be the Jeremiad of him who fixes his affections on a‘ weed 
of gloricus teature’ like Lesbia. Well for him if he can tear it from his heart ! 
Catullus could not. With al! her faults, he loved her as passionately as be- 
fore ; but how changed that love! There is deep pathos in the following :— 


TO LESBIA. 


You told me,—ah, well I remember the hour! 
That still to Catullus thy heart should be true, 

That, blest with his love, thy best, brightest dower, 
Even Jove at thy feet unregarded might sue. 

Then I lovedthee, and oh! what a passion was mine! 
Undimmed by dishonour, unsullied by shame, 

Oh, ‘twas pure asa sire round his child might entwine, 
To guard its dear head with the sheltering flame. 


Now I know thee, how faithless, how worthless thou art! 
That the stain of dishonour is dark on thy brow ; 
And though thou may’st still be the queen of my heart, 
How changed the emotions I feel for thee now! 
No more the pure being my fancy adcred, 
With incense sent up from love’s hallowing fire, 
Thou hast fallen, and my heart, to thy infamy lowered, 
Is cursed with the rage of degrading desire. 
In a similar mood must he have written the following couplet :— 
ON HIS LOVE. 


1 hate and love—wherefore I cannot tell, 
But by my tortures know the fact too well. 


Once more, however, the temptress threw her fascinations around him. His 
scorn of her ficklevess, and her frailty,—the better promptings of his own self- 
reproach were forgotten, »nd he wrote thus, 

LOVE IS BLIND. 
Oh Lesbia, surely no mortal was ever 
So fond of a woman as I am of you— 
A youth more devoted, more constant was never ;— 
To me there’s enchantment in all that you do. 


Yes, love has so wholly confused my ideas 
Ot right and of wrong, that I'll doat on you still, 
As fondly, as blindly, although you may be as 
Chaste or as naughty as ever you will! 

Every lover recognizes the truth of the following lines, which were probably 
written when Catulius had been alienated from her side by some of them lover's 
quarrels. 

OF LESBIA. 
Lesbia rails ai me, they say, 
Talks against me all the day, 
May I die, but I can tell 
By this, that Lesbia loves me well! 


Would you know my reason, Sir? 
Even so I rail at her. 

But may I die, but I can tell 

I love my Lesbia but too well? 


The symptom is, we believe, infallible. See how it ended with Catullus ! 
One fine forenoon, as he lay meditating very possibly his tale of 
Ariadne passioning, 
For Theseus’ perjuries and unjust vows, 
one of the noblest poems, by the way, that ever was written, the lady walked 
into his apartmeat. We leave him to tell the rest. 
THE AGREEABLE,SURPRISE, 
There’s not a joy we have so strong, 
As when some wish by chance is granted, 
For which, though hugg’d and cherish'd long, 
Without a hope we long had panted. 
Such was my joy, my glad surprise, 
Wher. gloom around my head was closing, 
To find thee, with thy ardent eyes, 
Once more within my arms reposing. 


You came tome—unsought you came— 
And brought with you delight the rarest, 
When Hope had left Love's drooping flame ; 
Oh day of days the brightest, fairest! 
What living man more blest than I, 
So lapped and thoroughly wrapped in blisses! 
All human tancy I defy 
To feign a greater joy than this is! 
“If after every tempest came such calms,” a little bit of coolness now and 
then would be delightful 


falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love.’ What could Catullus do 
There was a tear glisiening in the soft eyes of his mistress, as she begged for- 
giveness, ar.d promised constancy forthe future. Catullus kissed it away, and 
addressed her thus. ; 


In fact all have agreed that it is this alternation of | 

sunshine and storm that gives the charm to the tender passion. Even the pious | 
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THE VOW. 


Oh, my soul's jcy, and dost thou wish, as now, 
That evermore our love bum streng and clear? 
Ye gods, grant she be faithful to her vow, 
And that ‘tis uttered from a heart sincere ! 


So may each year that hurries o'er us find, 

While others change with life’s still changing hue, 
The ties that bind us now more firmly twined, 

Our hearts as fend, our love as warm and true! 


Jove is said to laugh at lovers’ perjuries. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
the vow in question afforded him a quiet chuckle over his nectar and hlberts 
It was made, of course, like pre crust, to be broken ; and the Celestial Thun- 
derer one day found himself passionately invoked by the unfortunate lover 
in a way that left no doubt upon the subject. 


Many of Catullus’s poems are so steeped in impurity, that they furnish singular 
limpses of the state of Roman society in which they could have been tolerated, 
Gaccemee in the writings of a Roman poet, however, is, according to the pueti- 
cal canon, not io be assumed as proof of practical profligacy in the author 
Catullus says ; 
Castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum; versiculos nihil necesse est, &c. 


No doubt, a poet’s life should be 

The pink of all that’s chaste and good ; 
But there’s no reason, that | see 

In nature, why his verses should. 
In fact, unless he can anoint 

Them well with sparkling naughtiness, 
They're voted dull and wanting point, 

As every honest man confesses 


Ovid puts forth a similar plea in his Trisfra, 1. 354. 


Crede mihi, distant mores a carmine nostro; 
Vita verecunda est, musa jycosa mihi. 


The glow of my verses if any one quarrels, 

] tell him, that they are no proof of my morals, 
There's not a more regular man in society ; 

"Tis only my couplets that err in propriety. 

The distinction is, we confess, too nice for our comprehension. Imagination 
always works upon a substratum of reality. Abeunt studiain mores. Bayle, 
@ great authority, advocates a different view But, without questioning the 
position, that the most indelicate writers are not practically the gayest, we are 
satisfied that their comparative purity of conduct arises more from physical than 
mora] causes. 

The following is pithy and painfully true, if we qualify it as all such invec- 
tives must be qualified. . 

ON AN UNGRATEFUL MAN. 
No more thy pains for others’ welfare spend, 
Nor think by service to attach a friend; 
A}) are ungrateful—love goes slighted still,- - 
Not merely so, but is repaid by ul; 
As witness me whose bitterest foe is he, 
Who never had a friend on earth but me. 


Cicero had probably, pleaded some lawsuit for Catullus, who sent him his 
thanks thus :-— 
TO CICERO. 
Most eloquent of al] the line 
Of Romulus, now dear to tame, 
Or that have shene, or e’er will shine, 
Mare Tully, honour’d name ! 


Catullus, of all bards the worst, 
Sends hearty thanks to thee, 
As thou of pleadets art the first, 

The worst of poets he. 


Catullus, we have mentioned, accompanied the Pretor Memmius to Bithy- 
nia’ This expedition was fraught only with danger and disappointment. It 
added nothing to his fortunes ; and it cost him his only brother, who died upon 
the coastof Troy. Tv his brother's tomb Catullus made a pilgrimage, to pay 
the solemn rites with which the Romans consecrated the ashes of relatives 
and friends. His feelings on the occasion are so exquisitely expressed, that, 
as we read his lines, we seem to stand beside him on the lonely shore, beneath 
a lowering sky, and to hear the broken sobs, as he strews with flowers the un- 
timely grave of him who was his other self. We have put our translation in- 
to the form of a sonnet. 

CATULLUS AT HIS BROTHER'S GRAVE. 
O’er many asea, o'er many a stranger land, 

I've come, my brother, to thy lonely tomb, 

To pay the last sad tribute to thy doom, 
And by thy silent ashes weeping stand. 

Vainly [call to thee. Who can command 

An answer forth from Orcus’s dread gloom ! 

Mn, brother, brother, life lost all its bloom, 
When thow wert snatched from me with pitiless hand! 


A day will come when we shall meet once more ! 
Meanwhile these gifts, which to the honour'd grave 
Of those they loved in life our sires of yore 
With pious hand and reverential gave, 
Accept! Gifts moisten'd with a brother's tears ! 
And now, farewell, and rest thee from all fears! 


This beautiful poem has a charm in the glimpse itaffords of the poet's hope 
of a future life,—a hope the want of which saddened the whole Pagan life. 

The same faith in a future life is apparent in some lines of exquisite pathos 
addressed by Catullus to his friend Calvos, on the death of Quinctilia, the 
latter’s wife, of the grace of whichthe following version conveys but a faint 
idea. 

ON QUINCTILIA. 
Calvus, if those now silent in the tomb 
Can feel the touch of pleasure in our tears, 
For those we loved, that perished in their bloom, 
And the departed friends of former years : 
Oh, then, full surely thy Quinctilia’s woe 
For the untimely fate that bade ye part, 
Will fade before the bliss she feels to know 
How very dear she is unto thy heart. 


Catullus performed his voyage home from Bithynia, ina small, open pianace, 
called a phaselus ; a voyage of no ordinary danger, when it is considered that 
itcommenced inthe Eurine and endedin Lake Benacus,now the Lago di 
Garda. Well might Catullos, remembering the transport with which he 
leapt from its oovy deck upon his native Sirmio, dedicate’ this trusty bark to 
Castor and Pollux, in verses that are conspicuous for beauty amid a galaxy of 
others. We have no room for these, but shall give the address to this lovely 
peninsula, of which he was the proprietor. This poem has been the ad mira- 
tion of the world ever since—so simple, so purely natural, flowing with the de- 
lightful languor that steals over the frame after long exertion. Lovely ina 
country that is rich in loveliness, how beautiful must that promontory have 
been in the eyes of the toil-worn wanderer! There was a light upon it for 
him, which shone upon no other spot of earth—the light of home. 

TO SIRMLO. 


Sirmio, thou fairest far beneath the sky 

Of ali the isles, and jutting shores that lie, 

Or deeply bosom’d in calm inland lake, 

Or where the waves of the vast ocean break ; 
Oh, joy of joys, to gaze on thee once more ; 
Scarce may I deem that | have ieft the shore 

Of Thynia, and Bithynia’s sweltering plain, 

And gaze on thee in safety once again ' 

Ob, what more sweet than the release from care, 
Where the mind lays its burden down, and where, 
Spent with far travel, we come home and spread 
Our liabs to rest, slong the wished-for bed ; 
This, this alone, repays such toils ae these ! 
Smile then, fair Sirmuo, and thy master picase,— 
And vou bright Lydiaa waves, your dimples trim, 
Letevery smi'e of home be wreathed for him 


And now we close this has'y gossip. Much that is beautiful we have lef 
untouched ; and although we have also avoided much that is simply dixgust- 
ing, the reader willsee that my Lord Byron is not to be constructed literally 
when he says, 

p * Catullus scarcely has a decent poem 
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——— 
MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 


PART VI. 
(Resumed from Allnon of December 2d.) 


M+ first questions to Lafontaine, when | had had his wound looked Lo, were of 
course for those whom he had left in England. 

‘Ah, ba!” said he, with a laugh which showed the inextinguishable French- 
man, ‘are you constant still! Well, then, Madame la Comtesse i constant 
too ; bur it Is to her boudoir, or the gaicties of Devenshire House, or perhape 
to her abhorrence of Monseur Je Mari.’ 

‘Le Mari!’ Lrepeated the words with an involuntary start 

* Bah! “tis all the same. She is atfianced, and among ve that tie is quite as 
legitimate as marriage, and, our libellers say, a litle stronger. Gut they cer. 
tainly are pot married yet, for Mademoiselle Clotilde oither is, or affects, the in- 
valid; and consiering the probability that she abhors the man and the match, 
I think, on the whole, that she acte dsplomatically in informing the vainest colo- 
nel, in or out of France, that she is sick of anything rather than of him.’ 

* Bot yoor Marianne —how go on your interests there" The qtiestion brought 
a smile and @ sigh together, before he could find an answer 

* How she is, what she is doing, or ‘ntends to do, or even what she i, are 
matters that I can no more answer than I can why the wind blows She tor- 
ments me, and takes a delight in tormenting me. | have been on the potnt of 
throwing up my commission a hundred times since | saw you, and flying to 
America, or the world’s end. She controls me infeverything, insists ou know- 
ing all my Movements from hour to hour, finds them out when | attempt to 
conceal them as matter of duty, tortures me for the concealment, and then 
laughs at me for the confessior She 1s intolerable." 

‘And yet you have oltamed a lengthening of your chain, or how came you 
here’ How long have you been in Paria!’ 

* Just two days; and busy ones, or | should have found you out before Yes, 
T had Mariamue’sfall permision to come; though to this moment I cannot ac- 
connt for the change. I had received a sudden order from Montrecour, who is 
deep in the emigrant affairs, to set out with letters which could not be sent by 
the courier, But l dared not leave London without asking her permission ; 
and I acknowledge asking her at the same time to run away with me, and 
give herself a lawful title to be my tyrant for life, Applying to Mordecai 
was out of the question. Her answer was immedite ; contemptuous in the 
extreme as to inv proposal, yet almost urgent On me te aceept the mission, 
and lose no time between London and Parts, Her postseript was the oddest 
part of all. Tt was a grave recommendation to discover you, in whatever height 
or depth of the capital you might exist; whether you figured in the court or 
the cloister; were the idol of the matds of honour, or the model of the monks 
of La Trappe; to remind you that you had forgotten everybody on the other 
side of the Channel who was worth remembering, including herself; and com 





| mending me, asa truant and a trfler, to your especial, grave, and experienced 


protection. Apropos! She sent me a letter, to be delivered to you with my 
own hands, But for yourself it had nearly mauled in the delivery.’ 

He gave me the letter. [It was, like the writer, a pretiv melange; trifles 
gracefully expressed ; strong sense expressed like Urifles; feeling carned off 
with a laugh; and ptlpabie and fond anxiety for Lafontaine couched in the most 
merciless badinage. While | gave this missive a second, and even a third pe- 
rusal—for it finished with some gentle mention of the being whose name was a 
charm to my wearied spirit—my eyes accidentally fell on Lafontame. His 
were fixed on me with anu expression of inconceivable distress. At length his 
generous nature broke forth, 

‘Marston, f L were capable of jealousy, I should be jealous of you and 
of Marnamne What can be the caprice whieh, dedicated thar letter; 
what can be the imterest which you evidently take in it? | wish that the bal. 
let which laid me at the door this evening had finished ite work, and pot an end 
to the existence which had been a perpetual fever. shall not ask what Ma- 
riamne has said to you—but J am miserable.’ 

‘Yes, but you shall ask, and shail have all you avk,’ said, I, giving him the 
letter. * [tis the language of the heart, and of a heart strongly attached to you 
I can see affection in every line of it. Of course she mingles a litle coquetry 
with her sentiment; but was there evera pretty woman who wae not more or 
less a coquetio! She is a gem: never think it the less pure because it sparkles 
Rely upon your litle Maramne.’ 

‘Then you have no sincere regard for her—no wish to interfere with my 
clans?’ sad my pallid friend, dub:ously extending his hand towards me 

‘ Lafontaine, listen to me, and for the last time on the subject I have a 
very sincere regard for her.’ (My sensitive auditor started), ‘But, | have 
also a perfect respect for your claims Itis impossible not to acknowledge the 
animated graces of the lady on whom you have fixed your affections. But mine 
are fixed where I have neither hope to sustain them, nor power to change — 
Those matters have nothing to do with choice. They are effects without a 
cause, judgments without a reason, influences without an impulse—the prob- 
lems of Our neture, without a solution wince the beginning of the world.’ 

* But, Marston, you will only laugh at me for a!l my troubles.’ 

‘ Lafontaine, 1 shall do nosuch thing. Those pains and penalties have been 
the lot of rome ef the noblest hearts and most powerful minds that the earth 
has ever «een; and have been mort keenly felt by the noblest and the most 
powerful. The poet only tells the truth more gracefully when he says— 

** The spell of spells that enamours the heart, 
To few is imparted, and to few is denied ; 

’Tis the brain of the victim that poisons the dart, 
And fools jest at that by which sages have died.’, 


‘ But now, my friend, let us talk of other things. We must not sink into 
a pair of sentimentaliets ; \hese are terrible times. And now, tell me what 
brought you out of quiet England among our madmen here "' 

‘I may now tell all the would,’ was the reply, ‘for the evil is done beyond 
remedy. [ was sent by our frends in London, to carry the last warning to the 
royal family of all that has happened this day. My papers contained the most 
exact details, the names of the leaders, and their objects, their porte of as- 
sembling, and even their points of attack. These were furnished, as you may 
conceive, by one of the principal conspirators; a fellow whom I afterwards saw 
on horseback in frort of the Tuilenes, und whom, I think, I had the satiefac- 
tion of dismounting by a shot from my carbine,’ 

J mentioned the fruitiessness of my own efforts to awake the ministry. 

‘Ah,’ said he, with a melancholy smile, ‘ my frend, if you had been admit- 
ted into the palace, or into the council chamber iteelf, you would have had 
precisely the same tale to tell. All was infatuation. I was ushered into the 
highest presence Inst midnight. My despatches were read. | was compli- 
mented on my zeal, and the, was told that everything was provided for. I 
was even closeted fortwo hours with the two individuals who, of al! France, ot 
of all mankind, had the largest stake in the crisis, and wae again told that 
there was no crisis to be feared. | even offered to take a squadron of dragoons, 
and srrest the conspirators at the moment with my own hand. [| saw the eyes 
of the noblest of women fill with tears of grief and indignation at the hopeless- 
ness of my appeal, and the answer, “that though Frenchmen might hate the 
ministers, they slways loved their king.” I saw that ell was over 

‘Still,’ said 1, ‘1 cannot comprehend how the mere mob of Paris could have 
succeeded against the defenders of the palace.’ 

‘If you had seen it as I did, the cnly wonder is, how the Tuilenes held out 
so long. After passing a night on guard at the Pavilon de Flore, | was sum- 
moned at daybreak to attend his majesty. What a staff for a reviewing mon- 
arch! The Queen endcavoring to support the appearance of calmness, Mad- 
ame Elizabeth, that human angel, following her, diussolved in tears; the two 
royal children, weeping and{rightened, making their way through the crowd of 
nobles, guardsmen, dumestics, who had gathered promircoourly in the chambers 
and corridors, armed with whatever weapons they could find, and a!l in confo- 
sion. From the windows there was another scear; and the only tune when I 
saw the Queen shudder, was when she cast her eyes across the Place da Car. 
rousel, and saw it covered wiih the dense masses of the multitude ¢rawn up in 
battle array. A more gloomy sight never metthe eye. From time to time the 
distant discharge of cannon was heard, giving us the idea that some treachery 
was transacting in the remoter part of the city, a discharge answered bya 
roar of —* Down with the King "—* Death to Mana Antoinette "— The 
lamp-iron to all traitors" While, as I glanced on those near mc, |! eaw despair in 
every countenance ; the resolution perhaps to die, but the evident belief that 
their dea’h most be in vain. You now know all.’ , 

I still expressed my strong anxiety to know what had been the events with. 
in the palace. 

‘Marston, I cannot think of them. J cennot speak of them J see nothiwg 
but a vision of blood, shame, fully, wretchedness. There never *4* & Cause 
Everything that could be done to mn *& Movarchy 
wasdone. 1 was standing beside the royal group, when a depetation from the 
National Assembly made its appearance. At its head we * meagre villain, 
whom one might have taken for the public execotioner. He came up, cring ng 
and bowing to the unfortunate king; but with a look #96" Fiery said— We 
have you in our power I could have plonged #Y sword in the triumphant 
villau's heart. I bad even instinctively half drewo it, when I felt the gentle 
“Remember the king's 
presence We must owe nothing to vio ence,” were her words. And at this 
instant sue looked so heart-broken, yet so soble, that I could have w rebipped 
her. ‘She deputation pressed the necessity of ** taking shelter, Pe they gga 
ed it, *‘in the bosom of the faithfu)] Assembly. The words, “assembly o 


preseare ofa hand on mine. It was the quee? * 
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general outpouring of his bitterness. They were charged with want of zeal, 
with want of honesty, and, most formidable of all, want of patriotism. I saw 
many a member cower at the word; for it was the countersign of Jacobinism ; 
and the man, on whom that charge was personally fastened, was sure to fall by 
pisto! or a7gger But the rage of the harangue was levelled at the royal 
family. ‘ There sits the tyrant!’ he exclaimed, pointing with his poniard to 
the meekest of monarchs and of men ‘ The vengeance of the people calls for 
enthusiasm arose, and hundreds of swords were brandished in the air. The de-| victims. How loag shall it be insulted! If justice is blind, tear the bandage 
putation, evidently expecting to be massacred, made an effort to reach the | from her eyes. How long shall the sword of the people rust in its sheath ? 
door, and the monarchy was un the point of being saved ; when the leader of | Liberty sitting on her altar demands new sacrifices to feed the flame. The 
the party glanced back at the royal circle. There stood anfortunate Louis, blood of tyrants is the only incense worthy to be offered by a regenerated 
hesitating, with the pistol in his hand, On such moments all depends. The people! 
villain crept up to the king, and whispered in his ear—" Would you have all At every pause of those fierce interjection, the crowd burst into yells of ap- 
your family put to death’ In the Assembly all are safe.””"—** Well, then, we plause, drew knives and daggers from their bosoms, flourished them in the air, 
shall go,” was the simple answer. He might have added—* To the scaftuld.”’ | and echoed the words. The Assembly were evidently held in terror of their 
The queen pressed her hands on her eyes, and wept bitterly. All were silent | lives. The president made some faint attempts to restore order. A few of 
In a few ininutes more our sad procession was crossing the garden to the door | the members made faint attempts at speeches. But the mob were masters ; 
of the Assembly, amid a roar, whch could vot bave been fiercer or more | and an git of such borrors passcc, as I had never dreamed of before. At day- 
triumphant had we been guing to execution” break the orator demanded that a decree should be instantly passed, suspend- 
It was already twilight ; the finc summer's day, as if it had been dimmed by | ng the king, the ministry, and even the Assembly, in the midst of which he 
the desperate scenes of which it was witness, set in sullen clouds; and the | stood. Of ali the extravagances ever conceived—of all the insolences of 
distant shoutings of the populace seemed to be answered by tte voice of a| power—of all the licences of popular licentiousness, this was the most daring, 
storm. Lafontaine’s wound began to bleed afresh by the agitation of his story, | uurivalled, and unimagined ; and yet this was carried, with scarcely a voice 
and to find medical arsistance, was my firstobyect. Having seenhimconveyed | raised against it. The trembling president, with the dagger at his throat, put 
to my bed, and Jeaving him in charge of my valet, I hastened towards the resi- | the motion for extinguishing the throne, the cabinet, and calling a new Assem- 
dence of the physician to the embassy. In doing this, | had to cross the Rue bly! From that hour the monarchy was no more. 
St Honore. But there my course was stopped. | shrink frou allading to those During this tremendous discussion, I had not ventured to raise my eyes 
horrid scenes and times. ‘The scene which there met my eyes has scarcely towards the royal family ; but, as all were now about to retire, I dared a single 
left them since. glance. ‘The king was slowly leaving the box, leading the dauphin by the hand ; 
The populace were yowrning fro:n the conquest and plunder of the palace to | the Princess Elizabeth was carrying the sleeping dauphioess in her arms , the 
the Palais Royale, the bead-quarters of ali couvulsion, and they had arranged queen stayed behind, alone, for a moment, sitting, as she had done for hours, 
their ranks into something like a triumphal procession on the stage. The dead | with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and her countenance calm, but corpselike. At 
bodies of ihe brave Swiss were carried on boards or biers, preceded by banners length she seemed to recollect that she was alone, and suddenly started up. 
of all kinds; the plundered ornaments of the Tuileries were borne on the heads | Then nature had its way—she tottered, and fainted. From that night forih 
of mon; the horses from the royal stables, caparisoned for the occasion, drew | that glorious creature never saw the light of day but through the bars of a pri- 
hearses, in which the bodies of the mob who hed fallen were deposited. | sou From the Feuillans, the royal party were consigned to the cells of the 
Brief as the time for decoration bad veen, wreaths of artificial flowers, taken | Temple, from which Louis and Marie Antoinette never emerged but to the 
from the shops of the marchands de modes, end theatrical shawls aud mantles | grave! ; 
from the stores of the /ripiers, covered the tiers; and the whole, surrounded This night taught me a lesson, which neither time nor circumstance has 
and followed by a ferest of pikes and bayonets, plumes and flags, had no other | ever made me forget. It cured me of all my republican fantasies at ouce and 
hight than the lurid aud shilting blaze of thousands of torches tossing in the wild | forever. J] believe mysesf above the affectation of romantic sensibility. But it 
and howling wind. would be not less affectation to deny the feelings to which that awful scene of 
The train seemed endless ; shocked and sickened, I had made repeated | human guilt and human suffering gave birth. If the memory of the popular 
efforts to cross the column, but was repeatedly driven back. If all the dead | atrocities made me almost abhor human nature, the memory of that innocent 
criminality of Paris bad risen to join ali the living, it could searcely have in- | and illustrious woman restored my admiration of the noble qualities that may 
creased my astonishment at the countless thousands which continued to pour | still be found in human nature. ‘If I forget thee even in my mirth,’ the lan- 
on before me; nor scarcely, if the procession had started from the grave, | guage of the Israclite to his beloved city, was mine, in scarcely a less solemn 
could it have iooked more strange, squalid, baggard, and woe-begone. In the | or sacred spirit, in those hours of carly experience. Let the hearts and eyes 
rear came the caunon, which bad achieved this melancholy victory. And they, | of others refuse to acknowledge such feelings. [I am not ashamed to say, that 
again, were sometimes converted into the carriage of the dead, sometimes of | | have shed many a tear over the fate of the King and Queen of France. In 
the plunder, and, in every instance, were surmounted by women, female furies, | the finest fictions of genius, in the most high-wrought sorrows of the stage, I 
have never been so deeply touched, I have never felt myself penetrated with 


drinking, shouting, and uttering crics of unspeakable savageness and blasphemy 
against priests, nobles, and kings ; and, m.ngled with all this, were choruses of | such true and irresistible emotion, as in reading, many a year after, the simplest 
bacchanal songs, accompanied with shouts of laughter. It was now near mid- | record of the unhappy Bourbons. What must it be, to have witnessed the 


night; snd my anxiety for the condition of my unfortunate friend at last urged | last agonies of ther hearts and throne! 
me to make a desperate sry to force my way through the masz ot pikesand, On — to my chamber, shuddering and wretched, I found a despatch 
daggers. After being swept far along with the stream, | :eached the street in | on my table. It was trom Downing-street; an order, that within twelve hours 
which the physician lived He set out with me immediately, and, by his supe- | after its receipt, | should set out from Paris, and make my way, with the ut- 
rior knowledge of the route, we were cnabled to make our way unimpeded | most eecrecy, to the head-quarters of the Austrian and Prussian army ; where 
through streets, that looked like dens of robbers, to my hotel. further orders would be waiting for me 

But there anew and still more alarming disapposntment awaited me. | This command threw me into new perplexity. It had been my purpose to 
found the porter and all the attendants of the establishment gathered on the | find my unfortunate friend, if he was not already in the bosom of the Seine, or 
stairs in terror. Lafontaine was gone! Whiether, frenzied by the insults and | a victim to some of the popular violences. But my orders were peremptory. 
yells of the populace, who continued to pass in troops trom time to time, or | I, however, did all that was in my power. [ spert the day in looking for him 
anxious for my safety, he bad started from his bed, put on his sword, and through all the hotels and hospitals; and, after a hopeless search, gave my 
rvshed into the street; without the possibility of being restrained, and without | man of mystery, Mendoza, a commission—paid for at a rate that made him 


traitors,” burst from my lips. A shout of approbation arose on all sides But 
I was more rewarded by a sorrowing smile trom the queen. She was indignant 
at the proposal. * No; never shail I leave the spot but at the king's command | 

she exclaimed. “I would rather be chained to the walls.” As the guard 
pressed round her at the words, she suddeuly stopped, took a pistol from one 
of the Garde du Corps, and forcing it on the king—* Now,” said tne herome 
—* Now is the time to show yourself a king of France!” An universal cry of 




















uttering a word of explanation. open his hollow eyes wide with ineredibility on the coin—to discover and pro- 
Exhausted as I was by fatigue, and still more by the sights and scenes | tect him, wherever he was to be found. 

through which I had just passed, this intelligence was a severe blow. The fate But I had now another difficulty whi:h threatened to nip my diplomatic 
of a young enthusiast, and a foreigner, whom! had known but so lately, and of | honours in the bud. The news had just arrived, that the allied armies had 
whom I knew so little, might not have justitied much persoual sacrifice, But | passed the frontier, and were sweeping all before them with fire and sword. A 
the thought of the heart that would be broken by his jalling into the hands of | populace is always mad with courage, or mad with cowardice ; and the Paris. 
the barbarians, who were now masters of everything, smote keeuly upon me. | tans, who, but yesterday, were ready to have made a march round the globe, 
Mariamne would die ; and though I was by no means a lover of Manamne, yet, | now thought the wells and cellars of the city not too deep, or too dark to hold 
where I had seen so much that was loveable, | might have a regard next in de- | them. ‘They would have formed a camp in the catacombs, if they could. All 

ree. There may, and does ofien, exist the tenderness of love without the | was sudden terror. The barriers were shut. Guards were posted tenfold at 

ame. 1 could have looked on this pretty and avimated creature as the wife | all the gates. Men were ranged on the heights round the city, to make signals 
of Lafontaine, or of any other object of her choice, without che slightest pang ; of the first approach of the Pressian hussars; and the inhabitants spent half 
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Until] balls, concerts, and masquerades begin, religion and literature are the 
order of the day. The churches are crammed, and there is at least an outward 
appearance of devotion, which would lead the superficial observer to misyod 
the character of the Parisian people entirely. The greatest saints are dec Jed 
likewise the greatest sinners, and were I not in a charitable mood, I could give 
you a lengthened list of great names, which might be justly comprised within 
the category of hypocrites Michelet, in his work upon the inroads of Jesuit- 
ism, says, that the churches are filled by ‘des joles petites femmes, toutes 
affablces de jolies petites peches,”-—and never was a greater truth manifested. 

As for literature, scarcely a week passes without bringing to light some 
wonderful poet, born, bred, and nurtured in a back shop. First came Jasmin, 
the hair dresser; and after him a poetical tailor paved the way for a whole 
succession of bakers, butchers, hatters, &c. The last in this galaxy of trading 
geniuses is a member of the honourable corporation of pewterers! It is to be 
lamented that, in the present order of things, when the worthy tradespeople 
of France seem one and a!llto have been bitten by a mad poet, some mem- 
bers of the numerous tribe of genuine versifiers do not in their turn become 
hair-dressers, tailors, bakers, butchers, hatters, &c. It would be a fair ex. 
change, a! ail events, out of which the world at large might gain but could not 
lose. Unless such a barter is effected, I foresee, ere long, that there will be a 
sad want uf tradespeople and an awful overflow of gens de lettres. 

There are some few reunions already, but nothing very brilliant as yet. At 
one of these parties, Mademe Duchatel, (wife to the Ministre de |'Interieur), 
who is extremely pretty, but enormously fat, beiug covered with diamonds, 
somebody present attracted the attention of a certaiu barrister of witty renown 
to her splendid appearance After gazing at her for a few seconds, he said, 
‘ Je ne vois rien qu'une magnifique etagere en boule.” 

In tue absence of other worldly pleasures, the theatres are much frequented, 
and are more liberal with their new productions than happy in the selection of 
them. Raphael and Rebecca Felix, brother and sister of Rachel, made their 
first appearance at the Odeon some nights back. They selected * Le Cid’ for 
their debut, which was extremely successful. The young man possesses many 
of the characteristics of his celebrated sister. He has a magnificent voice, a 
clear diction, great play of features, and a dose of self-love rarely met with in 
a délutant of eighteen. On the whole, his part was well performed, although 
in the famous scene in the fourth act he did not mach seem to understand what 
he was about; the public, however, were sutisfied. His sister promises much 
more for the future than she gives token of now. Ler representation of CAj- 
méne was a complete failure in point of art, but her reception was favourable. 
‘The poor child is but fourteen years of age, and though she did her utmost to 
look like a woman, the attempt was utterly unavailing. She will be less fero- 
cious and more pathetic than Rachel; indeed, her tears are but too true to 
nature, and savour marvellously of the sniveiling of a naughty child, which 
made her whole conception of the character too broad and mirth-provoking to 
be effective. 

There has been a dreadful outcry made at the Opera, because the manager 
has issued an order that none of the figurante:,chorus singers, &c. should not 
contirue behind the scenes during the representation, as was their wont, but 
that they are to remain in durance vile in a large, gloomy hall appropriated 
to the purpose, until such time es they are wanted on the stage. This sud- 
den act of despotical sway has been brought about at the request of the belov- 
ed wives of certain members of the Jockey Club, dit-on, although the ostensible 
reason given is, that the din produced by those ladies was quite deafening. 
Atall events, now that the camp remains in possession of the theatrical aristo- 
cracy the poor manager runs a chance, methinks, of being Laffarged by the 
exiled damsels. 














CHRISTMAS DAY, 
AN EVENING’S GOSSIP. 
BY FRANCIS PAUL PALMER. 
Come from the lulling fireside, 
The wine-cup and the song! 
We will wander forth through woodlands wide, 
In a wild and sportive throng, 
Where the whirlwinds blow the talling snow 
From the upland’s wintry brow, 
And with mournful cries the ow] replies 
To the raven on the bough. 
With carol-strain we'll chaunt in the lane, 
Where the hawthorn glimmers white, 
And we’ll gather us boughs to adorn the house 
On holy Christmas night. 


Hail to the Old Man !—welcome to Father Christmas !—welcome ! welcome! 
upon the threshold of our winter-home! Shake the snow-clod frou your ancient 
feet, the drift from your mantled shoulders, the icicles from your hoary beard, 
and let us lay aside your pilgrim-wand, and lead you through the garlanded 





bat I could not bave looked upon her pining away in hopelessness, wasting in the day On every housetop that commanded a view of the country, waiting for 
silent sorrow, or with her gay and gentle existence cloaded by a loss which | the first glimpse of their devourers. To escape from this city of terror now 
nothing could repair, without thinking every effort of wine to avert evil from | became next to impossible. All my applications were powerless. The gov- 
her, due on every principle of common feeling. ernment were themselves regarded as under lock and key ; the populace, as if 
While I pondered, @ note was brought to me, writen by Lafontaine before determined that all should share & common massacre, were clustered at the | 
he had sallied from his chamber, and evidently written under the wildest emo- | barners, pike in hand, to put all * emigrants to death; the ambassador was, | 
tion. It told me, in a few scarcely legible words, (hat he felt lle a burden to | &* ambasea‘lors generally are in cases of real difficulty, a cipher; and yet 1 
him, and thanked Heaven for the opportunity now offered of dying for his king | "%#¢ leave Paris within twelve hours, or be cashiered. 
and the glory of France. That the monarchy had perished beyond redemption. | __ It at length occurred to me to avail myself of my Jewish spy, and I found 
But that, though the royal family were surrounded by the poniards of assassins, him listening to a midnight harangue in the midst of a Jacobin crowd, in the 
it was his determination to follow and find them, rescue them, or die at their | Plas Royal. He considered the matter for a while; and [ walked abvut, 
feet. This strange production closed with—' You shall hear of me within leaving him to free his invention, while I contrasted the brilliant blaze of the 
twenty-four hours, living or dead. If | fail, remember me to my affianced | 8g and dancing rooms above me with the assassin-like darkness of the 
wife ; and vindicate my character to the world.’ galleries below. At length he turned tome. ‘There is butone way. Have | 
This was so like insaniry, that it perplexed me more and more; but, on | YOU Any objections to be arrested ! 
second thoughts, it appeared to offer some clue to his pursuit. He had gone | : Phe greatest imaginable,’ was my answer. 
to die in presence of the royal family. If they were to be found by him at all, Just as you please,’ he replied; * but I have here an order for the seizure of | 
they must be foued in the Assembly. I immediately went to the garden of the | °V® of the emigrant agents, a Chevalier Lafontaine, lately arrived in Paris. 
Tuileries, where they met until their new legislative palace should be erected. | He has been seen in the palace, but we have missed him for the last twelve 
The multitzde had now partially retired, for it was midnight; and the entrance hours. ‘The order is for Vincennes. Will you take his place ! 
was comparatively clear. A strong force of the National Guards still kept the I naturally looked all surprise, and peremptorily refused. 
drunken rabble at a distarce ; and the five franc piece, with which I tempted Do as you will,’ said my intractable adviser; * but there is no other way to 
the incorruptibility of a peculiarly ferocious-looking patriot, admitted me with. | P48 the gates. I shall take you to Vincennes as a state prisoner; | have in- 
out delay. fluence there. In short, if you trust me, you shall be safe, and on your road by 
What a scene there presented itself to my eyes! The * Salle’ was large day-break. If you do not, here your life is uncertain; you are known, watch- 
and showy; and when I had attended it in former debates, t exhibited the | ©?) 24 the first order that I receive to-morrow, may be one for your appre. 
taste and skill which the French, more than any other people on earth, exhibit | MePsion 
in temporary things. Nothing could exceed the elegauce with which the All this was likely enough; there was but a moment to deliberate, and [ got 
Parisian decorators had fitted up this silk and tinsel abode, which was to be into the first cabriolet, and drove with him to the barrier. The strects stil! 
superseded, within » fow months, by the solid majesty of marble, But, on this exhibited scattered bands, who questioned us from time to time, but the words, 
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porchway into our cheerful hall! And ¢hus you have returned again, dear, 
old, mirthful Father! to bless our children and our grandchildren, and to see 
the ‘fading year’ shrouded for its solemn grave! How fine and cheery you 
look !—your eyes so bright, your cheeks so beaming with life’s own mellow 
rubicundity ! “Ah! it is good to see thee now, so hie to tne vaulted nook; and 
Margery shall spice a brown bowl for your evening's draught, and we will cir- 
cle around your knees so closely, as if ‘ farewell’ were the word you had never 
spoken! And indeed you shall never leave us, until you have worn out the 
whole treasury of songs, and told us all of the jests and the ballads of olden 
time you learned so truly. Ah! now yoe lay down your wonder-wallet; for 
it is bursting from corpulence of manuscript and pictorial rarities, quirks and 
funny faces, receipts for dainty junketings, lists of courtships, weddings, revel- 
ries, and right royal games, with here and there a vizard, a tuning-pipe, a roll 
of contre-danses, and dog-eared packs of playing-cards. So here is the brown 
bowl! and let us drink health and a happy season together ; for you told us last 


| winter old ‘Tusser hath indited,— 


Good housewife and husband, now chiefly be glad, 

Things handsome to have, as they ought to be had: 

And both they provide against Christmas do come, 

To welcome good neighbour, good cheer to have some 

Good bread, and good drinke, a good fier in the hall, 

Brawne, pudding and souse, and good mustard withal : 

Beet, mutton, and porke, shread pies of the best, 

Pig, veale, goose, and capon, and turkey wel drest; 

Cheese, apples and nuts, jollie carols to hear, 

As then in the country is counted good cheere. 
Tusser, ‘ Of Christmas. 


No festival time of the Christian calendar is so dear to remembrance, or 





memorable and melancholy night, the ornaments bore, to me, the look of those | By order of the Municipality,” which were enough to terrify the stoutest 
sad frivolities with which France is fond of ornamenting her tombs. ‘The hear's, and the display of his badge, carried us through. We passed the 
chandeliers burned dim ; the busts and statues looked ghost-like; the chief | S¥4Fd at the gate, aftera slight examination of the order, and galloped to Vin- 
part of the members had thrown themselves drowsily on the benches ; and the | ©&"Nes. ; f 

debate had languished into the murmurs of a speech, to which no one listened. | _ At the sight of the frowning fortress my blood chilled, and I refused to go 
If the loaded table, with its pile of petitions and ordonnances, in the midst of further. **In that case,” said my conductor, “1 am compromised, and you 
the hall, could have been imagined into a bier, the whole had the aspect of a | ruined ; the first patrol will seize you, while I shall be shot. I pledge my- 
chapelle ardente; there, indeed, lay in state the monarchy of France. My un. self, that here you shall not remain ; but | must be acquitted two the head of the 
lucky friend, of course, was not there ; but I saw, in a narrow box, on the right police, You shall be M. le Chevelier Lafontaine for tie night ; and, if such a 
of the president, a group, from which, when once seen, | found it impossible | 40 exists, you will probably be the means of saving his life. To-morrow | 
to withdraw my gaze—the first and most exalted victims of the Revolution, the shall bring proofs of my mistake, and then you will be outside the walls of 
king and his family. All but one were apparently overcome with fatigue; for | Pts, and free to go where you please.’ 

they had sat there fifteen hours. But that one sat with a steady eye end an The name of Latontaine decided me. Even the risk seemed less serious 
erect front, as if superior to all suffering. 1 had seen Marie Antoinette, the | than before, and we drove over the drawbridge. The interior of the fortress 
taost splendid figure, in all the splendours of her court. I had seen her un | formed -- striking contrast to the scenes which I had just left behind me. All 
shaken befure vast popular assemblages, in which any rash or rutfian hand | ¥*S sull stern, and noiseless. 

might have taken her life at the instant; but she now gave me an impression ‘Give me your papers” said Mendoza ; ‘ they will be safer in my hands 
of auill higher order. Sitting in calm resignation and unstained dignity, her than in yours. 

stately form and countenance, pale and pure as marble, looked like some noble i had but little time to give him my despatch, as we passed through the court 








statue on a tomb; or rather, sitting in that chamber of death, like some pure which led to the governor's apartments. I was searched in the pres 
spirit, awaiting the summens to ascend from the relics of human guilt, in- | ©PC* of that important functioaary, a meagre old captain of invalids, 
firmity, and passion before her. who had been roused from his bed, and was eviden!ly half asleep. I stoutly 


denied my being “ the criminal who had offended the majesty of the people.” 
Bat as the governor himself, on gazing at me with his purblind eyes, was _per- 
fectly satisfied of my identify, there was no use in contesting the point. A 
couple of sentinels were placed at the door of my cell, and [ was left, like him- 
self, to my slumbers. Before the door closed, I grasped my guide by the 
throat. The thought that I had been entrapped, actually agonized me. 
[ fo be continued | 
————— ee | 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 

Paris, Wednesday, November 15. 
Paris is at length getting full again, as is most audibly testified by the con - 
stant rattling of carriage-wheels, and the incessant click-clack of postillion's 
whips. By full I by no means intend fashionable, however, for the genuine 
race of * grands seigneurs’ always remain in their chateaux till Christmas. In- 
deed, to return to town earlier is a crime of Leze elegance which would be 

greatly calculated to compromise their standing 1 the hierarchy of fashion. 


But the slumbers of the Assembly were soon to be broken. A tumult, 
and the trampling of many feet, was heard at the door. It was followed 
by the thunder of clubs and hammers breaking it in; the bars gave way ; 
the huissiers and other attendants rushed through the body of the hall, and 
took refuge behind the chair of the president in affmght; the sleepers started 
from their seats; and, with a roar which spoke the true supremacy of the new 
power in France, the mob poured in. They announced themselves a deputa 
tion from the Municipality, and instantly took possession of the benches. Men, 
women, and even children, composed this barbarous invasion; like all that | 
had seen, half intoxicated; but evidently trained by higher hands for more 
determined evil. A chosen set of orators, in Roman robes, probably plundered 
from some suburb theatre, moved forward to the table, and took their seats 
round it in as much solemnity a8 conscript fathers. 

The chief speaker then advanced from the door, preceded by the head of 
one of the murdered Swiss on a pike, a hideous spectacle, and, drawing from 
his belt a dagger, commenced a furious harangve against overything that bore 
the shape of authority in the kingdom. The Assembly did not eseape in the 





treasured with such anticipation, as the ‘ Holiday of Christmas. Long, long 
before the Blessed Nativity had given to the world the Seriour Child, the 
nations of northern Europe were accustomed at the winter solstice to celebrate 
| the birth of a new year; and there is reason to consider that, even in those 
semi-fabulous days, the banquet and the outrageous revel were allied to senti- 
ments inculeated by Pagan priests. The heathen Saxons (who approximate 
to our purpose) commenced their year on the eighth of the calends of January 
which is now our Christmas Day; and the night before that day, which is our 
‘holiest Eve,’ was called ‘ Medrenack,’ or the Night of Mothers, probably from 
ceremonies observed at the time, and now absorbed in the tide of cblivion. 
Certain it is that some of our own signs and ceremonies, suchas the Yule Log, 
the use of evergreens, and ‘Christmas candles,’ were derived {from pagan mys- 
teries. They were in full faveur upon the introduction of the Gospel, and were , 
without compromise, transferred to the new religion, through multitudes whose 
hearts were pledged by nature to a reverence for certain simple emblems, be- 
loved by sires and grandsires of the unblemished race, and by ancestors of ear- 
lier datethan many of the Druid oaks of Britain, or the gloomy pine-trees of 
prophetic Scandinavia. ’ 
Much learning has been frittered away in chasing to its positive significa- 
tion the word Yute, which is used still more poetically to express the holiday. 
Gebelin and Stiervhielm are authorities upon the etymon: for it is clear that 
the primitive ‘hiol,’ ‘ iul, or ‘ wheol,’ signifies revolution-icheel ; and in 
Sweden the month of December is called ‘Iul-month,’ or the month of return. 
The festival of the early Latin Church was observed as the Fast of Lights, 
because many torches were then used in divine service, &c.; and in church as 
well as in hall, this became universal as an emblematic exposition of the 
manifestation of the Godhead in the Second Person,—the emblem, by the way, 
partaking also of pagan formalities, inasmuch as the Vule-bloc, and other burn- 
ing evidences, were only counterparts of the ‘ Bel-fyr,’ or ‘ Ben-fyr,’ (Bon- 
fire ), at Midsummer; one being made within doors in the colder solstice, the 
other upon hills,&c., in the warmer sols‘ice. We have abundant record of the 
manner in which Christmas was observed in earlier times : for history ha; be- 
queathed to us by our splendid old chroniclers the important fact, that it was 
‘kept’ with solemn pageantry at Oxford, London, Windsor, Westminster, 
Greenwich, &c , by the Edwards, the Henries, and bv the kingly paladins 
each reign; and, though battles, treacheries, pestilences, and famines were 
the theme of those ‘ mountains of vellum,’ yet such fireside materials were ap- 
pended, as an illumination, amidst pages of less amiable transactions. In the 
middle ages, and whilst feudal tenure predominated, the larger manorial dwell- 
ings were inundated at this season by visitors of every description, —princes | 
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1843. 
ambassadors, knights, minstrels, mendicant:, and eager bonismen. ‘ The twith stars innumerable, whilst meteor drops of faint blue light wavel their mys-| tion, uniil, in 1 a volume of his poems was : 

barons,’ say old chroniclers, ‘ feasted the whole country!’ And writing this, || erious journey from the silver keystone aloft to the sad honzon and its on ow Robertson, Guest which fully established his ieee z by oe 
bethink me, the limds of humanity were nearer the Acart in those days! Great | trable boundary: and the economical, all-providing mother earth, tarns round | singers of his native land. A tew months previous to the publication of his 
fords ‘kept Christmas’ with the monarch. In all places wide hospitality and | at the beck of the Creator, and after moons of labour and anxiety have shone | poems, another proot of the fertile versatility of his genius was afforded in an 
beneficence prevailed. Donations and dues were given to the Cathoiic Church, | upon its companion-face, Nature seems to pause, as if considering how best to} elaborate and able preface, which he contribated, to enrich a collection of 
domestics were supplied witn abundant apparel, presents were universally | re-unite the separated links of kind domestic feeling (broken by mental and| Scottish Proverbs by his friend Mr. Andrew Henderson 
exchanged between persons of equal rank and station, and there were found | corporeal labour) for the wearied human race. 





In this essay, 
| Motherwell exhibited a protound acquaintance with the proverbial antiquities 





welcome and a wassail for every guest. It will aid our conception of the | 


middle age hospitality to remember, that our King Richard the Second or- 
dinarily employed three hunared household domestics and entertained six thou- 
sand persons daily. 

On the Eve of the Nativity, the ‘ Yule Log’ (the trunk of a timber-tree, 


fashioned into a convenient torm by the household carpenter) was dragged | 


with much ceremony into the hall, accompanied by a flaunting procession ot 
boisterous personages, some perhaps in masquerading suits, accompanied by 
minstrels, who were now to be hired by ‘ village-fuls,’ and by the local jester, 
or buffoon, with fox-skin head-dress, and garment of ‘ motley.’ {t rested in 
the hall, whilst horns ot mead or ale were quafied on and around it, to the 
master and family, who usually surveyed the sport from the dais gallery. 
must be remembered for these times, that the eve of every great festival was a 
day of shrift and ‘ fasting’ day, so that excesses before the feast were restrained. 
The log was then laid on the ‘supporters’ upon the hearth, and fired with 
lighted wood preserved from the brand of the preceding. Yule torches were 
then distributed, carols were sung, and good wishes were reiterated. All this 
while, or soon after, the ‘ master-cook’ was fuming in the kitchen, or storming 
in the ‘ buttery-hatch,’ arranging with his subservients for the forthcoming 
banquet, and the whole mansion echoed to the braying of spice in mortars, the 
worrving of incessant rolling-pins, the keening of wenchant blades, the shiver- 
ing clash of pewter, the crackling of wood fires, the clumping and scraping of 
innumerable chopping-knives, and the shrill jests of rosy maids, responsive to 
the provincial drolleries of juvenile lubberkins in waiting — their ‘ sircet 
personages.’ Then there was the midnight Mass, and torch-lighi in every lane, 
and by every forest boundary, and sounds of music afloat. Then there was 
the High Mass, or solemn Mass of the Festival,—great eloquence upon 
‘ Bethlehem, the Babe, and the Virgin Mother, and mercy infinite.’ Sweet 
chaunting too, of the hymn, ‘Jesu Redemptor Omnium,’ for 


‘The mass was sung, 
And the bells were rung,’ 


anil every holy and every profane roof was garnished with evergreens, the 
‘ thimble-leafed’ box, the gallant misletoe, the drowsy ivy, and the holly-bough, 
glistening with coral-clustered beads. Then all rushed at random from the 
sanctuary, tue rabble shouting‘ Ule! Ule! Ule! with provoking lungs; the 

ious whispering ‘ Adeste fidetes? and the spiggot-men singing wonderfully in 
aud of frumenty, honey-cakes, and spiced ale. ‘A curse upon King Edgar 
for a loon!’ say they; ‘the murderer and the born villain! who invented “ peg- 
tankards,” and so deprived poor blind Thirst of a way of itsown! Surely a 


kitchen is Paradise at plenuful Yule-tide! Shall we be permitted to clear our | 


lips with a moistened toast, and tune up a song from that garrulous lively old 
cricket of the bygone hearth; our most excellent Master Herrick ! 


Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success on his spending, 
On your psalteries play, 
That good luck may 

Come while the log is attending. 


Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 
The while the meat is a shredding, 

For tha rare mince-pie, 
And the plums standing by, 
To fill the paste that’s a kneading. 


Harvest and vintage found good mei and strong, who all the world overclaim 
guerdon now in Christendom.* 

Believe me, too, how the country in those days swarmed with pedlars, sword- 
dancers, and mummers; Jords in waggons, judges upon horseback, clergy, 
also, in reverend train, onsleeken sumpter mules. You could not walk behind 
a varlet, but, forsooth, he was bound to a ‘ Christmasstng,’ or to giggle with 
otherl ewd knaves at the Abbot of Fools, and his indecorous ‘ cerica/ assistants.’ 
You could nut look through a privet-hedge, ora black-thorn boundary, without 
banging your brow against the nose of some hungry homeward traveller. 
Venerable historians relate that ‘the feast was equally observed in war or iu 
peace,’ and that even outlaws, homicides, and traitors, were free to join in the 
universal pastimes and soleinnities. As the once powerful chains of fendal 
bondage were rusted and broken, men became less enslaved to each other, and 
to mutual observances; the sports that royalty and vagrancy delighted in 
together, decayed; and to our day was consigned the sentiment, a sincere one, 
in good truth, but stripped of all qurint and eloquent adormment, ‘Clavus, 
clavo pellitur, consuetudo, consuetudine vincitur.’ Nail is driven out by nail; 
one custom vanquishes another. ‘Henry the Seventh’ (one wonders how he 
could find it in his heart to change a groat,) ‘kept his Christmass at Green- 
wich, on Twelfth Night, afier high mass’ (mass, of course, was before mid-day) 
‘the King went to the hall, and kept his estate at the table; in the middle sat 
the Dean, and those of the King’s Chapel, who immediately after the King’s 
first course, sang a caroll.’—Letanp, Collectan, vol. iv. p. 237. Conceive 
Queen Alexandrina Victoria, and her amiable husband, keeping their Christ- 
mas at the ‘ Old Ship,’ or the ‘ Star and Garter,’ Richmond !—then imagine his 
‘Grace of Canterbury,’ after the first course, or the last, being requested to 
favour the company with a carol!’ How could he be freed fiom the dilemma, 
save by commanding one of his own purple-breeched lacqueys to supply his 
deficiency. This might be the selection—: As it fell out upon a day,’ ‘ Rich 
Dives made a feast,’ or, ‘ My gift is small—a dozen of points,’ or, ‘As Ilav on 
a sunny bank!’ and yet, all of these have been carolled untu royal ears, un- 
plugged ot flattery, for the homely occasion. Kings listened, whilst great lords 
and fleecy divines drawled forth the plaintive melody. If we would racily 
enjoy the contemplation of such a period, or even of later days. when 


‘Christmas had its Christmas carols, 
And ladies’ sides were hoop’d like barrels,’ 


we must upraise the cumbrous chronicle again, never forgetting the while 
that the tyranny of the rich man over the poor, the strong man over tht weak, 
was a sad scourge even in those ‘hospitable days;’ and few men lived, who, 
after the heavy repast, licked bashfully, like a hound, from the groaning table 
of a Lord Paramount, would have dared to whisper upon a common the thought 
that rose at the sight of the bloody, bribe-polluted fingers, which rendered to 
him the feudal platterful. It is sagely prophesied that in these ‘our times,’ the 
Stomach will fairly dethroned,—1 don’t believe it,—but joyfully may we 
celebrate the proclamation of Regal Brain as the reigning successor. In the 
great and gradual con est which marks the age, trenchermen and portly bufie- 
tiers are fast disappearing from the ranks of the victorious side, and lean and 
more spiritual warriors, who do not babble of ‘ education,’ but who do discipline 
and ‘educate’ by their delegated omnipotence, have supplied their once-shadowy 
places. 

But we are growing grave as an old saw. Where, then, shall we spend 
this very Christmas, when healih and spirits are bestowed? In the town?— 
no, indeed! We abhor as “a double poor’s rate” the unequivocal infliction 
of a family “party” or “squat” upon the 25th of December, that is to say, in 
such unpoetical regions as Brummagem, Manchester, Sheffield, and the like. 
Beshrew me! the unscientific, unsentimental ‘ assortment!’ (to use a ‘trade’ 
favourite). No nev piano for me; no new curtains; no new dining-tables ; 
no new chandelier ; no new packs of gilded playing-cards ; no little, fat, selfish 
old man, in blue and drab; 20 ‘nice old ladies’ in new head-gear; no ‘ lectur- 
ing’ young ‘professionals’ in new suits of black ; ne brass-buttoned schoolboys ; 
no mamma, and muslin-stricken school-girls; no ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
‘Paul and Virginia’ new Christmas prize-books; no sham champagne ; no 
after-dinner and afier supper oratory. No! for all ihese, half these, or one of 
these, would be like an effervescing draught with a tea-spoonful of soot in it! 
We shall wander either to the favourite holiday home of our boyhood, the 
venerable mansion in Worcestershire, where in the past year I kept Christmas 
with the good squire; or I shal! revisit my old kinsman at the Elizabethan 
grange in Warwickshire, for ‘ the country’ has my decide d choice. 

How delightful it is to suuggle into a warm bed, and many dear associa- 
tions, all at once, beneath the low, strange timbered ceiling of the chamber of an 
ancient farming residence, after the social enjoyments of a thorough ‘ Christmas 
Eve!’ The habitation all in one hour becomes as silent as a sepulchre ; the 
night dark, and undisturbed by the whistling or howling of prophetic winds. I 
say dark, for the moon is not there, only the sombre vault of heaven, powdered 


* * From the commencement of Christianity, there was mnuch uncertainty as to the 
precise time of our Lord’s nativity. Pope Telesphorus (4. p. 127), at the suggestion of 
St. Cyrilof Jerusslem, ordered a scrutiny, and the 25th of December was arcerdi 
fixed upon - but, if we consider * the general enrolment of the people,’ and the * 

ofthe shepherds,’ we shail perhaps agree with those whe place the occurrence about 
the end of October or the beginning of November.—See Lanpxen's Evidences 


he cheerful robe of Spring, the embroidered tunic of Summer, the vine- | 
‘stained apparel of fruitful Autumn, have disappeared! It is W inter—deep | 
| Winter!—and decay. Hush '!—whata thrill trembles upon the startled enthu- 
siast, as the deep, sweet chorus of village minstrels upon the threshold bursts 
| at once upon the ear in that holy midnight, ‘ Hark! the herald angels sing!’ | 
As the earnest and pathetic voices blend in experienced modulations, you feel | 
at once emancipated from the proud and vulgar world: so simple, but so eflee- | 
tive in the magic of the hour; you hear sounds, brothers to the thoughts in | 
every mortal bosom! No wonder at all, should you weep! for, by the heart's 
| adoration you acknowledge humility and dependence. Think you, are there 
| shepherds in the choir? Ay, sirs! even humble shepherds from our neigh 
bouring hills. How cheering is it to the poor husbandman, and the labourer | 
| Upon the soil, to remember the celestial favour shown to lowly bretheren at the 
| birth of one who loved the poor so well! It is food of hope in affliction 
| and toil, and every hard endurance; and certainly they will think of it when 
they see the starlight and the frost upon the Christmas told season after season, 
from youth to age and its decrepitude. When the song is hushed (for that 
song must be :eard at many doors to-night) you hear the bells of the adjacent 
belfries all going, as mad as fox-hounds, for sheet rapture, peal upon peal, ca 
dence upon cadence, the dark night round, ‘ Ralph,’ and ‘ Old Nicholas,’ the 
sexagenarian beggar-men, who are dozing in their rags and ropes, by especial 


| favour in the liter of the stall, bless those Christmas chimes, for they know 
they are as keys to generous hearts, and that they can dissolve even the petrified 
core of grey-beard money-misers, and they cannot sleep for thinking of them 
Ere the chorisiers leave your door, they bid aloud, ‘ Merry Christmas to mas- 
ter and mistress, and all in the whele house !' and soon you hear the unfastering 
of the casement, and a bluff voice responding, ‘Same to you, good neighbours 
apd many sich '’ 
go, and return again, with ‘ Merry Christmas!’ to each, and trom each one 


ber, and a blessing. 

* Well, say you,’ what is there on Christmas Day 1’ whi, laurels and ivy holly 
and mistletoe, cleanliness, and decent profusion, with clinking cans, and busy 
knives, and cheerful faces in the chimney nook, from aged granny croning 
over the Yule fire to gentle Janet at her morning prayer. Then, at dinner. 
time you have beer and ham, turkeys, tongues, and creditable claws, humming 
ale, fragrant perry, and an-amber coloured array of cowslip and ginger wines 
Welcome there is, and much fierce appetite. Mirth whirls every soul along | 
until eventide, the well-arrayed domestics, from their apariment near, joining | 
| in every pledge, and exaggerating even the immoderate laughter of their glad 
superiors. Then the wonder wallet of old Father Christmas is opened with a 
vengeance ; songs, tales, appear in rapid succession. Whilst there are ears 
to listen to these things, and hearts to enjoy them, Christinas never will be for 
gotten in cottage or in courtler hall; for, after all, what is Christmas but a 
sweet reunion of all living and natural things which we hold most dear,—sane- 
tioned by a joyful myetery, which blends our joy with the jubilee of angels 
above. It is then that sounds and voices speak up from the olden time tu a| 
more enlightened generation, blended with emblems germinating ever in the 
poetry of the human heart, and stifled alone by seifishness and debauched 
pride. 

So a merry Christmas to all dear friends of every degree, rich and poor, near 
and afar,—to our wives and sweethearts, especially —God's blessing upon all 
of them '—and, whilst they feast upon his bounty, of! let us plead with them 
for mercy and largess for the wretched, the houscless, and the vagabond ; en- 
joining also out kindred seriously ** to shake the cloth” afterevery meal during 
the winter to the poor smal! birds, who also belong to our humble history of the 
Merry Christmas Holy-tide. 





POEMS, NARRATIVE AND LYRICAL, 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL, 
Third edition. Boston, William D. Ticknor & Co. 

We congratulate the literary public on the appearance of these beautiful 
Poems, in a remarkably neat form, and got up in every respect in a manner 
that makes it quite delightful to read them, The poetical effusions of this au 
thor are chiefly known from occasional reprints in the periodicals of the day, 
and under such circumstances a proper estimate of the characte: of the write: 
could scarcely be formed. Svme insight into his history will no doubt form 
an agreeable introduction to his poems, and we therefore extract a portion of 
the preface, which gives an interesting passage from the “ Laird of Logan.” 


‘Mr. Motherwell was born in the city uf Glasgow, on the 13th of October, 
1797. His tamily came from Stirlingshirc, where they resided for several gen 
erations, on a small property belonging to them, called Muirmill. Early in 
life he was transferred to the,care of an uncle in Paisley. There he received the 
principal part of a rather liberal education, and there he began the career of a 
citizen of the world, as an apprentice to the profession of law. So great was 
the confidence reposed in hin, that at the early age of twenty-one he was ap 
pointed Sherifi-Clerk-Depute at Paisley—a situation very respectable, and of 
considerable responsibility, though by no means lucrative. In 1828, he be- 
came editor of the Paisley Advertiser, a journal wherein he zealously advocat- 
ed Tory politics, to which he had long previously shown his attachment. Du- 
ring the same year, he conducted the Paisley Magazine—a periodical of loeal 
as well as general interest, an’ which contained many papers of a rare and cu 
rious character. In 1829 he resigned the office of Sherifl-Clerk-Depute, and 
applied himself exclusively to the management of the newspaper, and to litera- 
ry pursuits, 

‘In the beginning of 1830, he appeared on a more important theatre, and in 
a more conspicuous character. He was engaged as editor of the Glasgow 
Courier—a journal of Jong standing, of respectable circulation, and of the U1- 
tra-Tory school of politics. Mr, Motherwell conducted this newspaper with 
great ability, and fully sustained, if he did not at times outgo, its extreme opin- 
ions. From the time of his accepting this very responsible situation, to the day 
of his death—a period of five eventtul and troubled years—during which the 
fever of party politics raged with peculiar virulence in the veins of society, it 
is universally conceded, by those who were opposed to his political opinions, 
as well as by the members of his own party, that he sustained his views with 
singular ability and indomitable firmness; and if, at times, with a boldness 
and rough energy, both rash and unwise, the obvious sincerity and personal 
feeling of the writer elevated him far above the suspicion of being actuated by 
vulgar or mercenary motives. Motherwell was of small statere, bat very 
stout and muscular in body—accompanied, however, with a large head, and a 
short thick neck and throat—the precise character of physical structure the most 
liable to the fatal access of the apoplectic stroke. Accompanied by a literary 
friend, on the first of November, i835, he had been dining in the country, 
about a couple of miles from Glasgow, and, on his return home, feeling indis- 
posed, he went tu bed. Ina few hours thereafier he awakened, and complained 
of pain in the head, which increased so much as to render him speechiess. 
Medical assistance was speedily obtained; but, alas! it was of no avaii—the 
blow was struck, and the curtain had finally fallen over the life and fortunes of 
William Motherwel]. One universal feeling of regret and sympathy seemed 
to extend over society, when the sudden and premature decease of this accom- 
plished poet, and elegant writer, became known. His funeral] was attended by 
a large body of the citizens, by the most eminent of the learned and literary pro 
fessions, and by persons of all shades of political opinion. He was interred 
in the Necropolis of Glasgow, not far from the resting-place of his fast friend, 
Mr. Andrew Henderson ; andthe writer of this briet memoir will long remem- 
ber the feelings of deep regret with which he beheld the long procession of 
mourners winding its way up the steep ascents of that romantic place of graves, 
with the mortal remains of his private and literary friend, although firm politi- 
cal opponent. 

‘ For the information of such of our readers as are not acquainted with the 
locality, we may mention, that the place of his sepulture is well fitted for the 
grave of a poet. It is a small piece of level ground, above which bold masses 
of rock, crowned with trees and shrubs of various kinds, ascend to a consider- 
able height; and below, the broken ground, richly wooded, and bristling with 
monumental! columns and other erections, slopes beautifully down to the banks 
of a small lake or dam, terminated by a weir, over which its waters foam aad 
fret at all seasons of the vear. 

‘We hope, ere long, that some memorial of our gified friend will rise amid 
these congenial shades (where some of the best dust in Glasgow how reposes), 
| to refresh the eve of friendship, and tell the wandering stranger of “ the inhabitant 
who sleeps below.” 

‘In the year 1827, whilst at Paisley, he published his ‘ Minstrelsy, Ancient 
and Modern '—a work which raised him at once to a high rank as a literary 
antiquarian. The introduction, a long and singularly interesting document, 
exhibits the writer's extensive acquaintance with the history of the ballad anc 
romantic literature of Scotland—and inde tof its merits as a historical 
and critical disquisition, ix in itself a piece of chaste and elegant composition, 
and vigorcus writing. Soon after that he became editor of the Paisley Maga- 
zine, and coutsibunel some of the sweetest effusions of his music to enrich its 
pages—effusions which now b-gan to interest and concentrate the public atten- 








with the name of the party addressed. Atter this, silence again, gentle slum- | 





of Scotland, and a tine and delicate tact in the management of a somewhat 
difficult subject. The style is equally elegant and vigerous, and shows him a 
master of prose, as of poetic composition, In 1836, an edition of the works af 
Robert Burns, in five volumes, was published, edited by him, in conjunction 
with the Eurick Shepherd. A considerable part of the life, with a large 
amount Of notes, critical and illustrative, were supplied by Motherwell, with 
bis usual ability and copious knowledge of his subject. but literary partner- 
ships are seldom very jortunate in their consequences, and this was not fatal 
to be an especial example of a contrary result 

qr. Motherwell was also a considerable contributor to the literary perial 
ical— The Day { which due mention has already been made, and whieh 
for some time commanded a brilliant range of western talent. His memoir 
of Bailie Pirnie tormed one of the most amusing and masterly papers in that 
journal, It is understood he left behind a considerable amount of manuserips ; 
and, amongst other matter, a work embodying tie wild legends of the anc ient 
northern nations—a department of antiquarian research to which he was mach 
devoted. It is to be hoped, that a selection at least from these manuscripts will 
be laid before the public, as an act of justice to his memory ; 

‘In mixed society, Mothe | was rather reserved, but appeared to enjoy 
internally ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul,’ amongst his intimate 
friends and associates, who were but few in number. Amongst these. the 
principal were David Carrick and Andrew Henderson Opposite as in mest 
respects were the characters and pursuits of these three individuals, a certain 


| community of taste and t ne fonned a bond of union amongsi them: and it 


was rather amusing to observe. how their comparatively neutralizing qualities 
dovetailed <o naturally at finely into each other, as to form a harmonious 


' } j concord. ‘The constitutional reserve and silent habits of Motherwell—the 
and then from chamber to chamber base and treble voices | 


quiet drollery and sly humour ot Carrick—with the irritable and somewhat ex- 
plosive abrupthess of Henderson, formed a melange, so happily constituted, 
and so bizarre frequently in is results, that those who had access to their fre 
quent symposia, will long remember the richness of the cordial and orginal 
compound, ‘There was a depth of character, however, in Motherwell, whieh 
placed him naturally at the head of this firm fell wship; and though apparently 
the least mofrre of the party, his opinions on most points, with his tastes and 
wishes, were generally a jaw to the others 

Even with this limited knowledge, a reader of these poems cannot help 


| acquiring an unusual interest in ihe author; and he irresistibly feels that it ts 


no teigned ery, but the genuine groans of a deeply wounded spirit, that he 
hears in‘O Agony! keen Agony !'—that itis the true sentiment that sighs 


forth in ‘Mourntully' © Mourntulls that it is the waywardness of the 
writer himself that exciaims, ‘Sing high, sing low, thou moody wind, 

and his own disappointed hopes that try to buoy themselves up by asking 
‘What is Glo: What is Fame? or talking so sccietindin of ‘The 
darkness of a Nameless tomb; and this feeling is sull increased by the perusal 
of the poem Which concludes this volume, and which is now for the first time 


published in this torm,—a poem touching in itself, but rendered still more so 
when known to have been found upon his desk just afler his death 
The poems are dedicated to William Kennedy, a gentleman known 
personally and by his writings on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Kennedy, 
it will be remembered by many, came to Canada as an attaché to Loni 
Durham; he was frequently in this city, and aller making a visit to Texas, 
wrote an admirable account of that country, Which was published in London, 
in two volumes. By his representations, the Government of Great Britain 
were mainly induced to ac knowledge the independence of Texas; and we 
yet hope to see him hold some official appointment under that crown, to the 
infant republi: 
From among the many beautiful things he has written, we give the tollow 
ing which will readily find sympathy on the part of the reader 
THE PARTING. 
()! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As it in neither heart 
Aflection e’er did dwell]? 
And is it thus we sunder 
Without or sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We eer held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 

W ith cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

‘To breathe love's fondest vow! 
The vow both then did t nder 
Within this hallowed shade, 
The vow, we now surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts both are made ! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 

As lustreless thine eye! 

Thy bosom gives no sign 

That it cout rte sigh! 

“Voll! well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
"Tis but a parting phraee, 

Yet said, I fear, heart-broken 
We'll live our after days! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 
Mine is as proudly dry; 

But many an aching head 

Ix ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow,— 
To part we both may dare,— 

But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
Nor you nor | can bear! 


LINES GIVEN TO A FRIEND A DAY OR TWO BEFORE 
THE DECEASE OF THE WRITER, 
ocToBER, 1B35. 
When | beneath the cold red earth am sleeping, 
Life's fever o'er, 
Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
That I'm no more? 
Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore | 


When the great winds through leafless forests rushing, 
Sad music make; 

When the swollen streams, o'er crag and gully gushing, 
Like fault hearts break, 

Will there then one whose heart despair is crushing 
Mourn for my sake? 


Wheo the bright sun upon that spot is shining 
ith purest ray, 
And the smal! flowers their bu ls and blossoms twining, 
Burst through that clay ; 
Will there be one still on that spot repining 
Lost hopes all day 7 


When no star twinkles with its eye of glory, 
On that low mound ; 

And wintry storms have with their rains hoary 
Its loneness crowned ; 

Will there be then one versed in misery’s story 
Pacing it round? 


It may be so,—but this is selfish sorrow 
To ask such meed,— 

A weakness and a wickedness to borrow 
From hearts that bleed, 

The wailings of to-day, for what to-morrow 
Shall never need. 


Lay me then foaty in my narrow dwelt 
hou gentle heart ; 
And though thy bosom should with grief be swelling. 
Let no tear start ; f 
It were in vain,—for Time hath jong been knelling— 


Sad one, depart! 
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TOM BURKE OF ‘OURS.’ 


CHAPTER XiLIE. 


There is a strange, unnatural kind of pleasure felt sometimes in the con- 
tinued attacks of evil fortune: the dogged courage with which we bear the 
ills of fate, swimming strongly as the waves grow rougher, has its own meed 
ofconsolation It ts only at such a time, perhaps, that the really independent 
spirit of ovr natures is in the ascendant, and that we can stand amd the storm, 
conscious of our firmness, and bid the winds * blow and crack their cheeks,"— 
Yet, through how many sorrows must one have waded, ere he reach this pot 
—through what trials must he have passed—how must hope tave paled and 
flickered, and died out--how must all self-love, all ambition, ail desire itself 
have withered within us—till we become like the mere rock amid the breakers, 
against which the waves beat im vain! When that hour comes, the heart has 
grown cold and callous—the affections have dried up—and mar looks no more 
upon his feliow-inen as brothers. Towards this sed condition | found myself 
rapidly verging—the isolation of my homeless, friendless state—the death of 
my hopes—the uncheered path in which | walked—all conspired to make me 
feel depressed—and I perceived that 4 halt recklessness was already stealing 
over me—and that, in my indifference as to fortune, now lay my greatest con- 
solation. There was a time when such a rencontre as lately befell me had made 
me miserable, till the hour came when I should meet my adversary ; now, my 


blood boiled with no indignant passion—no current of angry vengeance stirred | 
through my veins—a stupid sulienness was over me, and I cared sothing what | 


might happen. And if this state became not permanent, I owe lt to youth 
alone—the mainspring of many of our best endeavours, 

We had travelled some seven or eight miles, when we stopped for a fow 
secunds at the door of a cabaret, and then | discovered for the fmt time, that 
my old friend Pioche was the corporal of our little party. To my slight re- 
proach for his not having soouer made himee!{ known to me, the bovest fellow 
replied, * That he saw | was low in spirits about something, and did not wish 
to obtrude upon me. Not but, after all, mon Lieutenant, the est way is al- 
ways to * face front” against bad luck, and charge through—saperment, that’s 
the way we did at Marengo, when Desaix’ corps was cut olf from the lett— 
but, pardon, mon Officrer, | forgot you were not there.’ ‘There wes something 
#0 pleasant in the gruff courtesy of the hardy cuirassicr, that I willingly led bun 
on to speak of his former life—a subject which, once entered on, he followed as 
faucy or memory suggested. 

* 1 used to feel low-spirited mysell, ouce,’ said Pioche, as he smoothed down 
his great moustache with a complacent motion of his fingers—*L used to bd 
very low in heart when I entered the service first, and saw all my old school- 
fellows and companions winning their epaulettes, and becoming captains and 
colonels—ay, part/eu—and Marechals too , while, because I could not read, | 
was to remain all my life in the ranks—as if one coud not force a palisade, 
nor break through a square, tll he had etulled his head with learning Ail this 
made me very sad, and | would sit brooding over it for hours long; but at last 


I began to think my own lot was not the worst after all—my duty was easily | 


done, and, when over, I could sleep sound till the reverllee blew. I ran no 
danger of being scolded by the petit Caporal, because my division was not 
somewhere yesterday, nor in some other place to.day. He never came with a 
frown to ask me why Lhad not captured another howitzer, and taken more 
prisoners! No, faith. It was always, “ Well done, Pioche—bravely done, 
mon enfant—lere’s a piece of twenty francs to drink my health ;" or pexiaps 
he'd mutter between his teeth, ** That honest fellow there would make a better 
general than half of them'’—not that he was iu earoest, you know—bat still it 
was pleasant just ty hear it.’ 
‘And yet, Pioche,’ said I, ‘it does surprise me why, seeing that this want 
of learning was the bar to your promotion, you did not f 

* And so I did, mon Lieutenant; at least | tried to learn to read. Morbleu! 
it was a weary time forme. I'd rather be under arrest three days a week, 
than be at it again. Mademoiselle Minette, she was the ‘* Vivandiere” of ours, 
undertook to teach me; and I used tv go over to the canteen every evening 
after drill. Many a sad heart I had over these same lessons. Saper/ote, | 
could learn the iook of every man in a brigade, before | could know the letters 
in the alphabet, they looked so confoundedly alike when they stood up all in a 
ine. The only fellows I could distinguish were the big ones, that were proba- 
bly the serjeants and sous officiers ; and when my eye was fixed on one column, 
it would stray away to another, and then mademoiselle would laagh—and that 
would lead to something else. ‘ Mt ma foi,” the spelling-book was soon 
thrown aside, and lessons given up for that evening.’ 

* L suppose Mademoiselle Minette was pretty, Pioche.’ 

‘Was! ay, and is too. What! mon Lieutenant, did you never see her on 
parade! She's the handsomest girl in the army, and rides ro well—milles 
canons! She might have been a great lady before this, if she'd have left the 
regiment—but no, she'd die first; her father was tambour-major with us, and 
was killed at Groningen, when she was only an infant—and we used to carry 
her about in our arms on the march, and hand her ‘rom one to another. Ihave 
seen her pase from the leading files to the baggage-guard, on a long summer's 
day—that [ have. Le petit Caporal knows her well—she gave him a gourd 
ful! of eau de nie at Cairo, when be was so faint he could scarcely speak. It 
was after that he saw her in the breach of Acre—one et our fellows was lying 
wounded in the ruins, and mademoiselle waited ull the storming party fe.| 
back, and then ran up to him with ber flask in her hand. * Whose pretty 
ancles are these! 1 think I ought to know them,” said an officer as she passed 
along. ‘‘No flattery will do with me, monsieur,” cried Minette, “ it’s hard 
enough to get one’s living here, without giving Nantz brandy for nothing.” 
Saeristi ! when the laugh made her turn about, she saw it was the petit Capo- 
ral himself who spoke to her. Poor Minette, she blushed scarlet, and nearly 
dropped with shame; but that did not prevent her dashing up the breach 
towards the wounded man—not that it was of any use though—he was dead 
when she got up.’ 

* I should like much to see Mademoiselle. Is she still with the fourth ?’ 

* Yes, mon Lieutenant—I parted with her a few hours ago;’ a half-sup- 
pressed sigh that followed these words showed that the worthy corporal was 
touched on the most tender key of his nature—and for some time he lapsed 
into a silence I could not break. At length, desiring to give the conversation 
a turn, I asked if he knew the Capitaine Pichot. 

* Know him!’ cried Pioche, almost bounding in his saddle as he spoke. 
*That Ido. Peste! Ihave good reason to know him, See there.’ With 
that he lifted the curled moustache from his upper lip, and disclosed to my 
view a blue scar that marked one side of his mouth. * ‘hat was his doing.’ 

‘Indeed! Low so, pray" 

‘Til tell you: we were in garrison at Metz, where, as you know, the great 
commissariat station is held—thousands of cannon and mortars, shells and shot, 
and tons of powder without end. Well, the orders were very strict against 
smoking—any man found with a pipe in his mouth was sentenced to a week in 
the ** salle de police,” and I can't say what else beside. When we marched 
into the town this order stared us everywhere in the face—a great placard, with 
big letters, which they who could read said was against smoking. Now, most 
of us caine from Alsace, and it was pretty much like setting fish to live on 
dry land, bidding us go without tobacco. As for me, | smoke just as I brea‘he, 
without knowing or thinking of it. My pipe lies in my mouth as naturally as 
my foot rests in my stirrup: and so, although | intended to obey the order, | 
knew well the time might come when, just from not thinking, I should be caught 
smoking away—for if | were on guard over a magazine, it would te all the 
same—i could not help it. So I resolved, as the only way not to be caught 
tripping, to leave all my pipes in a secret place, till the time came for us to 
leave Metz—an hour, I need not say, we all anxiously longed for. This I did,’ 
continued Pioche, ‘that same evening, and all went on favourably for some 
time, when one night as [ was returning to quarters, the devil, who meddles 
with everything in this world, made me stick my hands into the pocket of my 
undress jacket, and I there discovered a little bit of a pipe about the length of 
one joint of your thumb-~a poor scrubby thing of clay, sure enough—but there 
ht was, and, worse still, ready filled with tobacco. Had it been a good-sized 





meerschaum, with a tassel and an amber mouth-piece, I had resisted like a | 
man; but the temptation came in so humble a shape, | thought | was only | 


guilty of a small sin in tranagressing, and so I lit my little friend, and went 
gaily dong towards the barracks. Just as [ passed the corner of the market- 
place, | heard « great noise of voices and laughing in a café, and recognized 
the tones of our major and some of the officers, as they sat sipping their wine 
in the veraudeh. Before I could raise my hand to my mouth, Le Capitaine 
Pichot ered out—* Halte, la '—right about face—attention !—left wheel— 
eyes front.” This I did, as if on parade, and stood stock siili—when suddenly 
crack went @ noise, and a pistol bullet smashed the pipe in two, and grazed 
my lip, when @ roar of Jaughing followed, as he called out louder than before— 
“quick march !"—and [ stepped out to my quarters, never turning my head 
right or left, not knowing what other ball practice might be in store for me 


Tonnerre de Dieu! a lice windage of the shot might have cost me every tooth | 


I have in the world 

‘It was a cruel jest, Pioche, and you're a good-humoured fellow to take it 
so easily.’ ‘ 

* Not so, Lieutenant. 
to be quit for the fright '’ 

With such stray memories of his cam ign days, did Pioche beguile the way 
—now moralizing overthe chances val Cenees of a soldier's fortune—now 
comforting himself with some pleasant reflection, that, even in his own hum- 
ble walk, he had assisted at some of the greatest triumphs of the French armies. 


Thad no punishment afterwards, and was well content 


Of the future he spoke with the easy confidence of one, who felt that in the 
Emperor's guidance there could be full trast—both of the cause being a jus 
one, and the result victorious. A perfect type of his class, his bravery was 
ouly to be equalled by the implicit confidence he felt in his*leader. That the 
troops of any country, no matter how numerous and well equipped, could resist 
a French army, was a problem he could not even entertain. The thing was 
too absurd : and if Napoleon did not at that moment wield undisputed sway 
over the whole of Europe, it was simply owing to his excess of moderation, and 
| the wiiling sacrifice of his ambition to his greatest love of liberty. 
| Leonfess, if 1 were sometimes tempted to smile at the simplicity of the hon- 
| est soldier, | was more often carried away by his warm enthusiasm; so fre- 
| quently, too, did he interweave in his narrative the mention of those great 
victories, whose fame was unquestionable, that in my assent to the facts, I went 
| a great way in mv concurrence with the inferences he had deducted from them. 
And thus we travelled on for several days, in advance of the division, regulat- 
| ing the halting-places and the billets, according to the nature and facilities of 
| the country. The towns and villages in our “ route’ presented an aspect of 
the most profound peace; and however strange it seemed, yet each day at- 
tested how completely ignorant the people were of the advance of the mighty 
army, that now, in four vast columns of march, wae pouring its thousands into 
| the heart of Germany. ‘The Princes of Baden and Darmstadt, through whose 
| territories we passed, had not as yet given in their adherence to the Emperor ; 
and the inhabiiants of those countries seemed perplexed and confused at the 
intentions of their powerful neighbour, whose immense trains of ammunition, 
| and enormous parks of artillery, filled every road and blocked up every village. 
; Atlength we reached Manheim, where a portion of the corps of Marechal 
| Davoust were in wating to join us; and there we first learned by the imperial 
bulletin, the object of the war, and the destination of the troops. The docu. 
ment was written by Napoleon himself, and bore abundant evidence of his style 
| After the usual programme, attesting his sincere love for peace, and his desire 
| for the cultivation of those happy and industrious habits which make nations 
more prosperous than glorious, it went en to speak of the great coalition be- 
| tween Russia and Austria, which, in union wiih the ‘ perfide Albion,’ had no 
| other thought ner wish, than the abasement and dismemberment of France. 
| * But, soldiers !’ continued he, ‘your Emperor is in the midst of you. France 
itself, in all its majesty, 1s at your back, and you are but the advanced guard 
of a mighty people! There are fatigues and privations, battles and forced 
marches, before you: but let them oppose to us every resistance they are able 
—we swear never to cry, halt! till we have planted our eagles on the territory 
of our enemies !’ 





We halted two days at Manheim to permit some regiments to come up, 
and then marched forward to Nordlingen, which place the Emperor nimself 
| had only quitted the night before. Here the report reached us that a smart 
effair had teken place the previous morning, between an Austrian division 
and a portion of Ney’s advanced guard, in which we had rather the worst of 
it, and had lost some prisoners. The news excited considerable discontent 
among the troops, and increased their impatience to move forward to a very 
great degree. Meanwhile, the different divisions of the French army were 
converging towerds Ulm, from the north, south, and west; and every hour 
brought them nearer to that devoted spot, which as yet, in the security of an 
enormous garrison, never dreamed of sudden attack. 


The corps of Soult was now pushed forward to Augsburg, and extended by 
a line of communicat‘on to Meiniogen, the ouly channel of communication 
which remained open to the enemy. The quartier-general of the Emperor was 
established at Zummerhausen, Ney was at Guntzbourg, Marmont threatened 
'in the west, and Bernadotte, arriving by forced marches from Prussia, hovered 
| in the north, so that Ulm was invested in every direction at one blow, and that 
in a space of time almost inconceivable. 

While these immense combinations were being effected, requiring, as they 
did, an enormous extent of circumference to marc! over, before the fortress 
could thus be enclosed, as it were, within our grasp, our astonishment increased 
daily, that the Austrians delayed to give battle; but, as if ter-or-stricken, they 
waited on, day after day, while the measures for their ruin were accomplishing. 
At length a desperate sortie was made from the garrison, and a large body of 
troops escaping by the left bank of the Danube, directed their course towards 
Bohemia; while another corps, in the opposite direction, forced back Ney’s 
advanced guard, and took the road towards Nordlingen. Haviag directed a 
strong detachment in pursuit of this latter corps, which was commanded by 
the Archduke Frederick himself, the Emperor closed in around Ulm, and, for- 
cing the passage of the river at Elchingen, prepared for the fiual attack. 

While these dispositions were being effected, the cavalry brigade under 
General D’Auvergne, consisting of three regiments of heavy dragoons, the 
fourth cuirassiers and eighth hussars, continued to descend the left bank of the 
Danube in pursuit of a part of the Austrian garrison which had taken that line 
in retreat towards Vienna. We followed as far as Guntzbourg without coming 
up with them, and there the news of the capitulation of Meiningen, with its 
garrison of six thousand men, to Marechal Soult, reached us, along with an 
order to return to Ulm. 

Up to this time, all I had seen of war was forced marches, bivouacks hastily 
broken up, hurried movements in advance and retreat, the fatigue of night par- 
ties, and acontinual alert. At first the hourly expectation of coming im sight 
of the enemy kept up our'spirits ; but when day atter day passed, and the same 
pursuit followed, where the pursued never appeared—the younger soldiers 
| grumbled loudly at fatigues undertaken without object, and, as it seemed to 
them, by mistake. 

On the night of the 17th of October we bivouacked within a league of Ulm 
Scarcely were the picquets formed for the night, when orders came for tne whole 
brigade to assembled nder arms at daybreak. A thousand rumours were abroad 
as to the meaning of the order, but none came near the true solation ; indeed, 
the difficulty was increased by the added command, that the regiments should 
appear “en grand tenue,” or in full dress. [ saw that my old commander 
made a point of keeping me in suspense as to the morrow, and affected, as 
much as possible, an air of indifference on the subject. He had himself 
arrived late from Ulm, where he had seen the Emperor and amused me by 
mentioning the surprise of an Austrian aide de-camp, who, sent to deliver a 
letter, found his majesty sitting with his boots off, and stretched before a bi- 
vounc fire 

‘Yes,’ said Napoleon, divining at once his astonishment, ‘it is even su 
Your master wished to remind me of my old trade, and | hope that the impe- 
rial purple has not made me forget its lessons.’ 

By daybreak the next morning our brigade was in the saddle, and in motion 
towards the quartier-général—a gently rising ground, surmounted by a farm- 
house, where the Emperor had fixed his quarters. As we mounted the hill we 
came in sight of the whole army drawn up in battle array. They stood in 
columns of divisions, with artillery and cavalry between them, the bands of 
the various regiments in front. 


The day was a brilliant one, and heightened the effect of the scene. Beyond 
us lay Ulm—silent as if untenanted. Not a sentinel appeared on the walls ; 
the very flag had disappeared from the battlemenis; out surprise was great at 
this ; but how was it increased, as the rumour fled from mouth to mouth—UIm 
has capitulated--thirty-five thousand men had become prisoners of war. Ere 
the first emotions of wonder had ceased, the staff of the Emperor was seen 
passing along the line, and finally taking up its station on the hill, while the 
regimental bands burst forth into one crash—the most spirit-stirring and ex- 
citing. The proud notes swelled and filled the air, as the sun, bursting forth 
with increased brilliancy, tipped every helmet and banner. and displayed the 
mighty host im all the splendour of their pageantry. Beneath the hill, stretched 
a vast plain in the direction of Neubourg, and here we at first sup, osed it was 
the emperor's intention to review the troups; but a very different scene was 
destined to pass on that spot. 

Suddenly, a single gun boomed out, and as the lazy smoke moved heavily 
along the earth, the gates of Ulm opened, and the head of an Austrian column 
| appeared: not with beat of drum, or colours flying, did they advance—but 
slow in step, with arms reversed, and their heads downcast, they marched 
on towards the mound. Defiling beneath this, they moved on to the 
plain, and corps by corps, piled theirarms, and resumed their “route,” 
the white line serpenting along the vast plain, and stretching away into the dim 
distance. Never wasa sight so sadas this! Allthac war can present of suf- 
tering and bloodshed, all that the battle-field can show of dead anu dying, were 
nothing to the miserable abasement of those thousands, who from daybreak till 
| noon poured on their unceasing tide. 

On the hill beside the Emperor stood several officers in uniform, whose sad 
faces and suffering looks attested the misery of their hearts. ‘‘ Better a thou- 
sand deaths than such humiliation!” was the muttered cry of every man about 
me; while in very sorrow at sucha scene, tears coursed down the hardy 
| cheeks of many a bronzed soldier, and some turned away their heads unable 
to behold the spectacle. 

Seventy pieces of cannon, with a longtrain of ammunition waggons, and 
four thousand cavairy horses, brought up the rear ofthis melancholy proces 
sion—the spoilsof Ulm. Truly, if that day were, as the imperial bulletin an 
nounced it, “ one of the most glorious for France,” it was also the darkest in 
the history of Austria—when thirty-two regiments of infantry and fiftcen of 
cavalry, with artillery and siege defences of every kind, laid down their arms 

and surrendered themselves pfisoners. Thus in fifteen days trom the passing 
| of the Rhine, was the campaign begun and ended, and the Austrian empire 
| prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, 
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CHAPTER XLvi. 


The Emperor returned that night to Elehingen, accompanied by a numerous 
staff, among whom was Genera! D’Auvergne. I remember well the toilsome 
ascent of the steep town, which, built on a cliff above the Danube, was now 
little better than a heap of ruins, from the assault of Ney’s division two days 
before. Scrambling our way over fallen Louses and massive fragments of ma- 
sonry, we reached the square that forms the highest point of the city; from 
thence we looked down upon the great plain, with the majestic Danube wind- 
ing along for miles ; in the valley lay Ulm—now sad and silent ; no watch-fires 
blazed along ite deserted ramparts, and through its open gates there streamed 
the idle tide of soldiers and cainp followers, curious to see the place which once 
they had almost deemed impregnable. ‘Ise quartier general was established 
here, and the different staffs disposed of th lves, as well as they were able, 
throughout the houses near. Most of these, indeed, had been de serted by their 
inhabitants, whose dread of the French was a feeling ministered to by every 
artifice in the power of the Austrian government. As for me, | was but a 
young campaigner, and might from sheer ignorance have passed my night in 
the open air, when by good iortune I caugat sight of my old companion, Pioche, 
hurrying along a narrow street, carrying a basket well stored with bottles on 
his arm. 

‘Ah, mon Lieutenant, you here, and not supped yet, I'd wager a crown?’ 

* You'd win it too, Pioche ; nor do [ see very great chance ot my doing so.” 

‘Come along with me, sir; Mademoiselle Minette bas just opened her can- 
teen in the flower-market—such it was once, they tell me; but there is little 
odour left there now, save such as contract powder gives. But, no matter, 
you'll have a roast capon and sausages, and some of the Austrian wine-—1 have 
just secured half a dozen bottles here.’ 

i need scarcely say that this was an invitation there was no declining, and I 
joined the corporal at once, and hurried on to mademoiselle’s quarters. We 
had not proceeded far, when the noise of voices speeking and singing in a loud 
tone, announced that we were approaching the canteen 

* You hear them, mon Lieutenant,’ said Pioche, with a look of delight—‘ you 
hear the rogues. Par St. Jacques, they know where to make themselves mer. 
ry. Good wine for drinking, lodging for nothing, fire for the trouble of lighting 
it, are brave inducements to enjoy life.’ 

* But it’s a canteen ; surely, mademoiselle is paid P 

* Not the first night of a campaign, | suppose,’ said he with a voice of rebuke. 
‘ Parbleu! that would be a pretty affair. No, no; each man brings what he 
can find, drinks what he is able, aud leaves the rest—which, after all, is a very 
fair stock in trade to begin with; and so now, mon Lieutenant, to commence 
Operations regularly, just sling this ham on your sabre over your shoulder, and 
take this turkey carelessly in your hand—that’s 11—here we are—follow me.’ 

Passing through an arched gateway we entered a little co@rtyard, where sev- 
eral horses were picquetted, the ground about them being strewn with straw 
knee-deep ; cavalry saddles, holsters, and sheep-skins, lay confusedly on every 
side, along with sabres and carbines; a great lamp, detached from its position 
over the street entrance, was suspended from a lance out of a window, and 
threw its light over the scene. Stepping cautiously through this chaotic heap, 
we reached a glass door, from within which the riotous sounds were most audi- 
bly issuing. Pioche pushed it open, and we entered a large room, full fifty 
feet in length, at one end of which, under a species of canopy, formed by two 
old regimental colours, sat Mademoiselle Minette—for so | guessed to be a 
very pretty brunette, with a most decidedly Parisian look about her air and toil- 
ette; a table, covered with a snow-white napkin, was in front of her, on which 
lay a large bouquet and an open book, in which she appeared to be writing as 
wecamein. The room on either side was filled by small tables, around which 
sat parties drinkiug, card-playing, singing, or quarrelling, as it might be, with 
a degree of vociferation ouly campaigning can give an idea of. 

The first thing which surprised me was, that all ranks in the service seemed 
confusedly mixed up together, their being no distinction of class whatever - 
captains and corporals, sergeants, lieutenants, colonels, and tembour majors, 
were inextricably commingled, hob-nobbing, hand-shaking, and even kissing in 
turn ;—that most fraternal and familiar ‘ ‘lu’ of dearest friendship, being heard 
on every side. 

Resisting a hundred invitations to join some party or other as he passed up 
the room, Pioche led me forward tow. ds Mademoiselle Minette, to present me 
in due form ere | took my place. 

The honest corporal, who would have charged a square without blinking, 
seemed actually fo tremble as he came near the pretty Vivandiere, and when, 
with a roguish twinkle of her dark eye, and a half smile on her saucy lip, she 
said, ‘ Ah, c'est toi, Gros Poche?’ the poor fellow could only mutter a * Oui, 
mademmselle,’ in a voice scarce loud enongh to be heard. 

‘And, monsieur,’ said she, * whom have | the honour to see "’ 

‘Is my Lieutenant, mademoiselle; or he is aide-de-camp of my general, which 
comes to the same thing.’ 

With a few words of gracious civility, well and neatly expressed, mademoi- 
selle welcomed me to the canteen, which she said had often been graced by the 
prese nce of General D'Auvergne himself 

‘Yes, by St. Denis,’ cried Pioche, with energy, ‘Prince Murat, and Mare- 
chal Davoust, too, have been here’—dropping his voice to a whisper, he added 
something that called a faint blush to mademoiselle’s cheek as she replied — 

‘You think so, do you!’ Then turning to me, asked if I were not disposed 
to sup. 

$ th that he is,’ interrupted Pioche, ‘ and here is the materiel,’ with which 
he dispjayed his pannier of bottles, and pointed to the spuils whico, following 
his directions, I carried in my hands. ‘The corporal having despatched the 
fowls to the kitchen, proceeded to arrange a little table at a short distance 
from where mademoiselle sat—an arrangement, I could perceive, which called 
forth sume rather angry looks from those around the room, and I could overhear 
more than one mutvered—-Sacre ! as to the ambitious pretensions of the ‘ Gros 
Pioche.’ 

He himself paid little, if any, attention to these signs of discontent, but 
seemed wholly occupied in perfecting the table arrangements, which he ‘did 
with the skill and despatch of a tavern waiter. 

‘ Here, mon Lieutenant, this is your place,’ said he with a bow, as he placed 
a chair for me at the head of the board, and then with a polite obeisance to the 
lady, he added, ‘ Avec permission, Mademoiselle,’ and took his own seat at the 
side. 

A very appetizing dish made its appearance at this moment, and notwith- 
standing my curiosity to watch the proceedings of the party, and my admira- 
tion for mademoiselle herself, hunger carried the day, and | was scon too deeply 
engaged in the discussion of my supper tov pay much attention to aught else. 
It was just then, that, forgetting where I was, and unmindful that I was not 
enjoying the regular fare of an inn, I called out, as if to the waiter, for ‘ bread’ 
—a roar of laughter ran through the room at my mistake, when a dark-whisker- 
ed little fellow, in an undress frock, stuck his small sword into a loaf, and 
handed it to me from the table where he sat. 

There was something in the act which rather puzzled me, and might have 
continued longer to do so, had not Pioche whispered me in a low voice— 
* Take it, take it.’ 

I reached out my hand for that purpose, when just as I had eaught the loaf, 
with a slight motion of the wrist he disengaged the point of the weapon, and 








| gave me a scratch on the back of my hand. The gesture I made called forth 


a renewed peal of laughing, and I now perceived, from the little man’s triumph- 
ant look at his companions, that the whole thing was intended as an insult. 
Resolving, however, to go quietly in the matter, [ held out my hand when it 
was still bleeding, and said—‘ you perceive, sir.’ 


* Ah! an accident, morbleu,’ said he,with a careless shrug of his shoulders, 
and a half leer of impertinent indifference. 

‘So is this also,’ replied I, as springing up, I seized the sword he was re- 
turning to its scavbard, and smashed the blade across my knee. 

* Well done, well done,’ cried twenty voices in a breath, while the whole 
rooim rose in a confused manner to take one side or other in the contest—seve- 
ral crowding around the little man, whose voice had suddenly lost its tone of 
easy impertinence, and was now heard swearing away, with the most guttural 
intutation. 

* What kind of a swordsman are you!’ whispered Pioche in my ear. 

‘ Sufficiently expert to care little for an enemy of his calibre.’ 

* Ah, you don’t know that,’ replied he ; ‘ it's Francois, the Maitre d’armes 
of the fourth.’ 


* You must not fight him, monsieur,’ said mademoiselle, as she laid herhand 
on mine, and looked up into my face with a most expressive glance. 

‘They are waiting for you without, mon Lieutenant,’ said an old sergeant- 
major, touching his cap as he spoke. 

‘Come along,’ said Pioche, with a deeply muttered oath ; ‘and, by the blood 
of St. Louis, it shall be the last time Maitre Francois shows his skill in fence, 
if I cost them the fire of a platoon to-morrow.’ 

I was hurried along by the crowd to the court, a hundred different advisers 
whispering their various counsels in my ears as I went. 

‘ Take care of his lunge in tierce—mind that,’ cried one. 

‘Push him outside the arm—outside, remember—take my advice, young 
man,’ said an old sous offcier ; ‘close on him at once, take his point when he 
gives it, and make sure of your own weapon." 

‘No bad plan either,’ eried two or three—* Monsieur Auguste is right ; Fran- 
cois can’t bear the cold steel—and if he sees it close, he loses his head alto- 
gether.’ 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE EARL OF 
HARDWICKE, AT WIMPOLE PARK 


It was our pleasing duty, last week, to present our readers with the fullest 


_ 2 . 
Earl of Caledon: and in the same sets, Prince Albert danced with the Hon 


Mrs. Grantham Yorke and the Hon. Mrs. Henry Yorke 
In the course of the evening, her Majesty passed down the whole length of 


the ba'l-room into the ante-library, which ts on the left Here a very beauti- 


particulars of her Majesty's visit to the University of Cambridge, and of her | ful scene presented itself: the latter apartment opens with immense plate-glase 
departure with her illustrious Consort, from that ancient seat of learning, to doors upon the conservatory, which was brilliantly i\luminated with variegated 


onour the Earl of Hardwicke with her presence at his beautiful seat, Wim- | lights; 
Pp , 


pole Hail. 
the Royal carriages, conveying her Majesty and suite, escorted by the Whu 
tlescy Troop of Cambridgeshire Yeomanry Cavalry, drove up to the entrance 


and the effect, when viewed from the darkened library, was enchant- 


Precisely at twenty minutes past six o’clock on Thursday evening, | ing. Her Majesty, who remained some time contemplating the scene, appeared 


greatly to edimire it 


At twelve o'clock her Majesty and the Prince retired trom the ball-room, 


of that mansion amid the loud harrahs of a large assemblage of the noble Earl’s | and, accompanied by their noble bost and hostess and their immediate suite, 


tenantry 


As the Royal visit was considered yuite of a private character, no | proces 





Jed to the supper-room, which was brilliantly lit and elegantly arranged 


guns were fred, either on her Majesty's entering his Lordship’s demesne, or on | The table, which was in the form of a prolonged horseshoe, groaned with plate 


her arrival at the Hall. Or alighting from her carriage, her Majesty was re- 
ceived by the Earl of Hardwicke, and conducted up the steps to the entrance 
hall, where the Countess was waiting to welcome ber august visitor. Her Ma- 
jesty and the Prirce almost immediately afterwards 
apartments in the north wing of the mansion, the whole of which was devote d 
to their exclusive accommodation 


' 


and with the viands provided. Her Majesty and the Prince soon afterwards 
retired to rest for the night, and the general guests were then admitted into 


the supper-room, which was crowded for nearly two hours. Before two o'clock 


retired to their private | the greater part of the company had departed 


THE RETURN TO LONDON. 





Her Majesty breakfasted at eight o'clock on Saturday moruing. Prayers 

Previous to dinner, tae Duke of Rutland, the Marquis and Marchioness Of | were read at o'clock in the chapel, by the Hon. and Venerable Henry 
Normanby, the Marquis of Exeter, tie Earl of Caledon, Viscount and Vis- Yorke, in the presence of the Queen, as on the previous morning. At eleven 
countess Canning, and the other visitors esspecially invited on the joyfal OC- | o'clock her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by their suite, and 
casion, assembled in the drawing room, and had the honour of being introdu: | escorted by a party of the Whittlesey Yeomanry Cavalry, took their departure 


Ps 


ced to her Majesty. ; 
THE BANQUET. 
At eight o’clock dinner was announced. It was served up in the grand 
dining-room, a noble apartment in the south wing, in 


nt 


t 





which are hung many | 


valuable portraits of the Hardwicke famiy. The banquetting-board presented a | 


magailizent display ol pate, 4 silver p tteau, on which were ornaments of 
silver bearing the choicest fruit, arranged alternately with massive s.jver can 
delabra, extending the whole length of the table. On the side-tables there 
was a profusion vu! ornamental plate, salvers, &e. Covers were laid for twen- 
ty-four. 

~ Her Majesty entered the dining-room with the Ear! of Hardwicke, the Princ: 
Consort being accompanied by tne Countess. The Queen and his Royal High. 
beside each other at the table, their noble host and hostess on 
either side. Inu addition there were present the Duke of Rutland, the Marquess 


ness sat with 


of Exeter, Marquess and Marchioness of Normanby, Earl of Caledon, Viscount | 


and Viscountess Canning, Hon. E. Yorke, M. P., and Mrs. Yorke, Hon. and 
Rev. Grantham and Mrs. Yorke, Hon. and Kev. Heary and Mrs. Yorke, and 
the Earl of Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain; tie Countess of Mount Edgecumbe 
and the Hon. Miss Staniey—the Lady and the Maid of Honour in Waiting ou 
the Queen; Hon Colonel Grey and Col. Bouverie, the Equerries in attend- 
ance; and Mr. G. E. Anson. The Queen and Prince retired for the night 
shortly before twelve o’c\ock 
FRIDAY 

On Friday morning, her Majesty and the Prince Consort, with their noble 
host and hostess and the Royai suite, heard prayers read by the Hon. and Rev 
Henry Yorke, in the chapel attached to the mansion At eight o’clock the 
Royal visitors bre akfasted, and her Majesty and the Prince afterwards strolled 
out together in the gardens in the rear of the Hall 

After having inspected the various objects of admiration in the mansion and 
grounds, the Queen retired to her private apartments, and the Prince, accom 
panied by the Marl of Hardwicke and Mr. Anson, went to a place at some dis- 
tance in the park, called Cobb's Wood, to shoot 
not having been provided, the ed 
Messrs. 





Elis Royal Highness’s guns 


"rince himself of those of 


His Royal Highness was exactly one hour and a quarter 


aval 
Yorke 
that tune he killed seventeen pheasants, a brace of hares, 
and four rabbits ; he did not miss one shot. Mr. Anson loaded for him 
THE VISIT TO BOURN 

On Prince’s return from Cobb's Wood, at two o’clock, luncheon was 
served up, ard this being concluded, her Majesty, attended by the Countess 
of Hardwicke, the Marchioness of Normanby, the Countess of Mount Edge- 


shooting, and during 


ne 





| ferring the good of both to all private views 


the Hon. | © ' 
he ton } Suncoe, the @shjeci of this memorr, then 


| capital 


cumbe, and the Viscountess Canning, left Wimpole in an open landau and 
four, and drove over to Bourn Hall, the seat of Ear Delawarr The Prince 
accompanied her Majesty on horseback. Tne Royal visitors were conducted 
over that fine old Elizabethan mansion by the Ear! Delawarr. ‘They were par 
ticularly intere-‘ed with the magniticer antelpiece there, which has been | 
removed from ASil ) d, from the rooin in which it is said Queen Elizabet 
slept the nigat previous to her visiting Cambridge in 1564. The weather was 






remarkably fine for this late period of the season, and the lawns fronting the 
hall, and the beautiful avenue, were thronged with from Royston, 
Cambridge, and more distant parts, who greeted her Majesty and the Prince 
most enthusiastically, 
It was twenty 

Hall, having proceeded from Bourn by anot 
the old Town. 
sented 


perso 8 





her road, and entered the Park by 
The county addresses to her Majesty and the Prince were pre- 


THE BANQUET AND THE BALL. 
The noble Earl's dinner circle on Friday evexing comprised, in addition to 
his illustrious guests, the Marquess and Marchioness of Normanby, Earl of Ca- 
tedon, Viscount and Viscountess Canning, the Bishop of Ely, the Hon E. 
Yorke, and Mrs. Yorke, the Hon and Rev. Henry Yorke snd Mrs. Yorke, the 
Hon. Grantham Yorke and Mrs. Yorke, Earl Delawarr, Mr. Greene, the High 
Sheritf of Cambridgeshire ; Mr. Allix, M. P.; Mr. Eaton, M. P 
Grey, Colonel Bouverie, Mr. Anson, the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, and 
the Hon. Miss Stanley. The Duke of Rut id the Marquis of Excter had 
taken their departure in the morning for Newmarket. Her Majesty wore a 
crimson brocaded dress, with two camellias in her hair, and a necklace of large 
and beautiful pearis. ‘The banquet was served up at half-past seven o'clock 
in the grand dining-room, and the table and side-board sented, as on the 
previous dav, a most splendid display of gold and silver plate 

The rooms thrown opea to the company invited to the ball, given by the 
Earl in honour of her Majesty's visit, extended over almost the entire ground 
floor of the mansion ‘The whole suite, s of them filled with pictures and 
sta!ues of rare value and execution, and cont t! 
and elegant description, was brilliantly Lt uj 
inspiring in the extreme 

Soon after nine o'clock, long lines of carr 
different roads inthe neighbourhood. The grand entrance, which is approached 
by a double fligit of steps on the right i left, was covered with crimson 
cloth; and at the entrance door, the noble Earl's servants in their state live- 
ries, were stationed, tu usher the visiturs through the hall and into the rece; 
tion-rooms. Captain Hart, R. N., was also there to admit the invited guests 
into the reception-room. The weather, whic! 
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Colone 
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and ar 








me 
aining furniture ol 


», and the effect was dazzling and 


1@ most costiy 








ages approached the Hall from the 


or 
gr 
au 


iich during the day had been, though 
cold, remarkably fine, unfortunately changed at this period, and from hal!-past 
nine or a quarter to ten it rained heavily until nearly midnig! The line of 
carriages could not have extended less than two miles, and of course consider 
able ume clapsed before the company could all be set down. The room called 
the Gallery, which was originally the Harleian Library, was used as the bell- 
room. It was fitted up with the utmost splendour, but the glitter and brillianey 
of gold and crimson furniture, and innumerable waxlights, were softened down 
and relieved by decorations conceived in very ex visite taste. 

At a quarter to ten o'clock the Ear! of Hardwicke entered the great library, 
and announced to the guests assembled that her Majesty would be in the ball 
room in amoment; and as the august visitors would have to pass through that 
apartment in proceed 
two lines, through which her Majesty and the Prince passed, preceded by the 
Lord Chamberlain, and atterded by the Royal suite. At the south end of the 
ball-room was a raised dais, carpeted with crimson cloth, on which was a sofa 
for the Queen and Prince; and as her Majesty proceeded to this seat, the band 
( Weippert's) played the National Anthem in right loyal style. 

Her Majesty was dressed ina superb silk of a light primrose shade, brocaded 
with gold and colours ; her head-dress being a wreath of pink roses, with jew- 
els of diamonds and €meralds ; and all her other urnaments en suite ; she wore 
the ribbon and jewel and the star of the Order of the Garter. The Prince 

coat blue, with the Order and Collar of 


wore his ordinary evening dress—the 
the Golden Fleece in diamonds. The dresses of the ledies generally were very 
splendid. Mrs. Henry Yorke wore a white gauze dress, and wreaths of alter- 
nate blae and white roses. Mrs, Grantham Yourke also wore a white gauze 
dress, and a head-dress of white roses. Viscountess Canning was dressed in 
white silk, trimmed with deep lace ; she wore flowers in her hair, and a beau- 
tiful necklace of diamonds. All the naval and military officers appeared in ful 
uniform 

Soon after ten o'clock, the ball was opened by the Queen, who honoured the 
Earl of Hardwicke with her hand, Prince Albert dancing in the same quedrille 
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t 
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n 





Yorke, and Lady Canning and MrqAnson completing the set. As soon as the 
first and Royal quadrille was ove dancing commenced generally—that is to 
say, there was one set in each of the three divisions into which the room was 
divided. Her Majesty subsequently danced with Viscount Canning and the 


| with America 
, | landed at Buston on the memorable day of the battle of Bunker's Hill 


| that he ever was actually a 


jc 


| soidier's | 
| ferior officers by the strength of a company or regiment in the field 


; 


ing to the ball-room, the company immediately formed | 


| free grammer school of that town. 


from Wimpole. The Earl of Hardwicke, and several other gentlemen attended 
her Majesty on horseback to Royston. 

All along the road to London the same loyal and affectionate reception 
which her Majesty met with on her progress down was repeated. ‘Thousands 
of persons Were assembled on the road-side and in the houses; vehicles with 
out number were drawn up, filled with spectators, and the cheering was most 
enthusiastic. Escorts of the Scots Greys accompanied her Majesty from Roys- 
tou to the New Inn at Waltham-cross, from which point she was escorted by 
the 13th Light Dragoons = 

At 4 o'ciock, the Royal cavalcade approached the terminus of the railway, 
and im a few seconds the train started for Slough. At a quarter before five 
o'clock precisely, her Majesty and his Royal Highness arrived at Windsor 

vaste. 
———~ 


MEMOIR OF COL, SIMCOE. 


In the church of St. Andrew, town of Cotterstock, Northamptonshire, Eng 
land, is erected a white marble monument bearing this epitaph ; 
‘*To the memory of John Simcoe, Evq ,late commander of his Majesty's 
ship Pembroke, who died in the royal service, upon the important expedition 
egainst Quebec, in North America, in the year 1759, aged 45 years He 
spent the greatest part of his life in the service of his king and country, pre- 


' “ 
He wae an officer esteemed for 


his great abilities in naval and military affairs, of unquestioned bravery, and 
unwearied diligence, He was an indulgent husband, a tender parent, and 
sincere friend; generous, bumane and benevolent to all; so that his loss to 


the public, as well as to his friends, cannot be too muchregretted) This monu- 
ment was, in honour to his memory, erected by his disconsolate wife, Catharine 
Simcoe, 176u." 

Captain Simcoe, of the navy, was a native of Northamptonshire, snd, after a 
life untry, closed his career 
in the profession which seemed to promise him much renoun 


most honourably employed in the service of his cx 
and advancement, 
leaving a widow and two infant suns, the eldest of whom was 
ibout seven 
wed in the navy, aod highly estes 


John Gravee 
years ol age 

Tho igh t med as an excellent officer, Captain 
Simcoe was peculiarly partial to the military service, and is said to have left 
behind him a valuable treatise on tactie 
occurrence of his life arose, however, ssaid from an accident, improved in a 
manner peculiarto genius and knowledge. The story that he 
was taken prisoner by the French, in America, and carried up the river St 
Lawrence 
iis € ape, 
incidental information he was ab 
river, and 


n that profession, The most striking 


extensive is 
As his character was little known, he was watched only to prevent 
to Quet 


~ 


5 but, froin his observation 


8 in the voyage vec, and the little 
chart of that 
carried up General Wolfe to his famous attack upon the Canadian 
He was promoted to a captaincy in 1743,* at the of twenty-nine 
Upon the trial of Admiral Byng in 1756--7, he served as a member of the court 


martial convened for that purpose 


e to obtain, he constructed a 


ave 
.| and was then age d forty-two years 

The widowed mother with her two sons, soon after their father’s death, re 
moved to Exe-er, and our author received the first part of his education at the 
His younger brother was 
The earliest years of the young soldier were rather 


upfortunately 
drowned in his childhood 


| solid than brilliant, though he possessed both spirit and emulation, and was in 


minutes to five when the royal cortege returned to Wimpole | 


1 the Yellow Drawing-room previous to the announcement of dinner. | with his companions the scenes of the Iliad 
| modern history, and already devoured with eagerness every tale of war 
| about the age of fourteen, he was 


| 
| 


the foremust rank among his fellows 


But though a school-boy, his acquisiti 
ons in some departments of knowles 


re were of a superior kind 
he had read Homer in Pope’s translation; and 


J At an early 


in his boyish days acted 
He was not slightly versed 


age 


‘ 


in 
At 
Eton school, and from thence in 





removed t 
due course to Merton College, Oxford 

But the military ardour of young Simcoe, which so early sparkled, now blew 
into a flame, and at the age of nineteen, he obtained an ensiga's commission in 
the 35th regiment, an event p hastened by the impending hostilities 
He did not embark from England with his regiment, but he 
He 
Jjutant of the 35th regiment, but % does not appear 
ppointed to this office ; and at no distant period pur 
hased command of a company in the 40th, which he led at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, where he was wounded. 

Captain Simcoe was always a soldier in his heart, and attentive to every part 
of his duty. He already saw that regularity in the interior economy of a 
life contributeJ to his health, and estimated the attention of the in 
His ambi 
tion invariably led him to aspire at comm+nd ; and even when the army first 
landed at Staten Island he went to New York to request the command of the 
's Rangers, a provincial corps then raised, which he did not finally obtain 
er the battle of Brandywine, in October, 1777. He knew that com 
mon opinion had imprinted on the partisan the most dishunourable stain, and 
associated the idea with that of dishonesty, rapine,and falsehood. Yet, on the 
other hand, he also knew that the command of a light corps had been consider- 
ed as the best source of instruction, ay a means of acquiring a habit of self-de 
pendence for resources, aud of prompt decision 80 peculiarly requisite in trusts 
of importance 

The corps of Rangers claimed all the attention of the now Major-command- 
ant Sincoe, and contributed greatly to lessen his parental fortune, for though 
warmly alive to the interests of others, he was also inattentive to his own 
We find in Rivington’s Roya! Gazette, printed in New York during the pres- 
ence of the British army in the city, an advertisement for recruits somewhat 
significant of the care and expense bestowed upon the equipment of this effect- 
ive band of partisans. It is as follows :— 

“ALL ASPIRING HEROES 
Have now an opportunity of distinguishing themselves by joining 
THE QUEEN’S RANGER HUZZARS, 
Commanded by 
Ligutenant-Cotonen Simcoe. 


yably 





soon afterwards acted as ¢ 











Any spirited young man may receive every encouragement, be immediately 
mounted on an elegant horse, and furnished with clothing, accoutrements, &c., 
to the amount of forty guineas, by applying to Cornet Spencer, at his quarters, 


| No 1033 Water «treet, or hie rendezvouse, Hewitt’s Tavern, near the Coffee 


| 


| equal! 
with the Countess of Hardwicke; Lord Canning and the Hon. Mre Henry | equally the result of exces 


House, and the defeat at Brandywine. on Golden Hill 
DF Whwever brings a Recruit shall instantly receive TWO GUINEAS. 
Vivant Rex er Reoina.” 

The Rangers were disciplined, not for parade, but for active service. Ther 
were never to march slow time; were directed to fire with precision and stead. 
to wield the bayonet with force and effect ; to disperse and rally with 
rapidity. In ehort, in the instructions for the management of the corps, its 
commander seems to have anticipated the modern tactics of the French army 

The deeds and adventures of Colonel Simcoe and his Rangers during the 
War of Independence, need not be told here: his journal of their campaigns is 
before the reader—* written,” it is’said, “ with the simplicity of Cesar and 
Xenophon.” Being stationed with his corps at Gloucester Point, opposite 
York Town, when the later place was besieged by the allied French and 
American forces, the Queen's Rangers and their commander were included in 
the surrender of the army of Cornwallis. Colonel Simcoe, in ill health, 
sive fatigue from his arduous services, and of vexa- 
tion at the inglorious fate of his cherished soldiers, was sent away in the Bone ta 


ness . 


| sloop of war, which, by an article of the capitulation, the British reserved 


* Charnock’s Biographia Navalis, Vol. 5 
tibidem and Beatsvon’s Naval and Military Meroirs, Vo! 3 





POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


to trapsport their sick and disabled to New York city, to be exc hanged as pris 
oners of war The famed Queen's Kangers were never, as their enthusiastic 
leader had fondly hoped, re-assembled under his command. The officers of the 
corps were afterwarcs put on the half-pay list, and their provincis 
made perme.nent in the :egular British army 
Ihe cavture at \ Ti 


/T34 Wee 


rk pwn berng essentially an end of the war, C 


onel 
Simcoe returned to England greatly exhausted, and his constitution conswer- 
ably impaired. He was received with the most yracious attention by the 


King, by his friends with the most ardent affection, by the companions of his 
tous and dangers with the sincerest congratulation 
aad tkmtes . . . . 
formed being no koown to his Sovereign he was appomted Lieu ant.lo- 
commat dant to s corps to be raised in Canada, to which he gave the name 
of the Queen's Rangers 

The profession of a h 
to military life, at 
Journal of the bra: 


Phe services he had per- 





oneil 


gh principle of soldierly honour, of ardent attachment 
ve claim of credit for hes Rangers, which occur in the 
Sim » may be considered fully warrantable  Sredman, 
a Brivish historian of the War of Independence, whu himself served dur ng its 
campaigns, makes frequent and honourable mention of the corps and ite ¢ 
mander.* Tuarlet: 





n, who was engaged in the same kind of service, mostly in 
the soutbern dey artinecut, corroborates whatever of Simcoe ‘* harrative comes 
wighin the scope of his own history? of the * British Legion” which he com- 
manded Sir Henry Clinton's letter to Lord Ge wge Germaine may be quoted 


ss sufficient authority for the value attached to his services by his e iperiors in 
rank : 
* Lueut. Col, Simcoe has been at the head of a battalion « 
that time has been the perpetual advance of the army 
of the corps under his command is a veries of gallant, skilful, and 
lerprises against (! ifa singlere 
have killed or taker 
thnee wounded ; 


ice October, 1777 


and sine 


The history 
” ccessty! 


P 6 enemy, uv ree The Queen's Rangers 


Col. Simeoe himself has been 
ind | do not scruple to assert, that | 


twice their own numbers 


iis euccesecs have been 
no less the fruit of the most extensive knowledge of his profession whieh et 
dy and the experience within his reach could give him, than of the most watcb- 


ful attention and shining courage 
** Charleston, South Carolina, May 13th, 1780." 
The leisure of the camp and of winter quarters was by Col. Simeone 


filled up 











with study Ta s and Xe nophon were his chief companions, and military 
history claimed a considerable portion of his attention Fow retired « are 
read more than the officer on the alert in the advance of the army; and very 
few read to a better purpose. He saw with clearness, and comprehended with 
accuracy, every § tin all its varied bearings, and in its most extended 
re\alions Has daily improvements must of Consequence bave been cousimder- 
able; and though tis own profession attrected lis pr pal attention, there 
were few subjects of science not familiar to him 

A life of tranquil restored the soldier's mind to ite former tone, and hia 
constitution toa state of health, which, if not perfect, was apparently so Not 
long after retiriog from active service he marned a Miss Goillim, a near rela- 
tion of the lady Admiral Graves, who had commanded at Boston, and whe 
was 4 distent relation of his ow: Hie was, in 1790, elected a member of Par 
lament to represent tie borough of St. Maws’, Cornwall md his name ap- 
pears in the debates on the bill by which the province of Quebec was divided 
inte Upper and Lower Canada, and each of them placed under the supermeen- 
dence of a heutenant-governor, subject to the authority of the governor weneral 
of Britieh Ameria ( Simcoe was appomted leutenant governor of | pper 
Canada, and on hie arrival with how family in the province had the country ae 
curately surveyed, and then formed his plar or peopling and improving it. 
He first thought of placing the centre of tis settlements within the land encle 
sed by the lakes Ontario, Ene, and Huron, and the Detroit nver; bat ae the 
Niagara was to be given up to the United States, he altered his plan York, 
on the north-west side of Lake Ontano, had been before determined on for the 
capital, but Governor Simeve, not approving of that plan, intended to fix it on 
the banks of the nver [Thame tween, Horon and Ontario. This was aleo 
roy ped, and York v Tor was made the seat of government To in 
crease the pop iat Nas they it and favourite echeme of the new governor, 
and as he had e alloty if nde vested in | im, be was enabled t ) promote 
thie desirable and weeful measure The families of American officers and 
soldiers who adhered tot roval ¢ suse at the concitial of the war, ota ned 
grants on the British side of the sundary line, as well as many officers and 
soldiers of the regular forces The policy of Governor Simcoe was to draw as 
many emigrants from the American states as be could, and by means of his 
mild and disinterested government, to promote a love for thes onal character 
of Englishmen in those states. ‘To half-pay olficera he held out a sre of 
these lands, and he also granted discharges to soldiers serving inthe regiments 
then in Canada, who had been a certain number of yoars in the « itry, and 
allotted settiements to them. In the mean time, that the forces might not be 
incomplete, he proposed enlisting Americans whom he expected to become 
soon attached to the service Tuese military settlers he intended to vcs upy 
the lande on the frontiers towards the states, and on the banke of the akes 
The inland parts be set aside for those who had emigrated, and, in case of 


heir not being zealously attached to the existing government, the miilary 
settlers, from their tituation, were to act with vigour ageimet them, or in the 
event of a warwith America, which would be contrary to the wterest of both 
nations, defend the A formed wettiors might, he 
thought, in those instances, prove nearly as usetul In 
pursuance of il. Sime gave encouragement 
and assistance to those who applied ls, or who were elready i possess 
sion of them. The whole of during the time joyed the guv- 
ernment of U pper Canada, was honourable, liberal, and admirably calculated 
to lay the foundation of private and public prosperity 


frou.tiers militia of auch 


ae a regular corps 


these plane, © oe, on all oecasiones 


for lar 






iis cond et, we 
After remaining five 
years in this settlement, Gevernor Simeoe returned to England, to the great 
regret of all the inhabitants, who appreciated his many public and private 
virtues. 

In October, 1794, Colonel Simcoe was promoted to the rank of major-gen- 
eral, and anew field was soon opened for the exercise of his abilitves in the Iel- 
and of St. Domingo, which in 1793 had been taken possession of by the troops 
from Jamaica, and now required a person of talents to take the command of it, 
as civil governor and commander in chief, in the room of Sir Adam Williamson. 
As there was none more deserving of so important a station, Major-General 
Simcoe was appointed with the local rank of lheutenant-general, on the Jd of 
December, 1796. The nomination of this officer was very acceptable to all 
ranks in the island, in which he arrived during February of the following vear. 
But the colony was soon deprived of its valued governor, who returned to Eng- 
land in the month of July, in the same year. Short, however, ae was his stay, 
he did more than any former general, in conciliating the native inhabitants to 
the British government. 

On the 3d of October, 1798, he was made a lieutenant-general in the British 
army. In 1801, when ‘be French invasion of England was threatened, the im- 
portant command of the town of Plymouth, the county of Devon, &c., was en- 
trusted to him, and from his uncommon exertions in disciplining the volunteers 
and in other preparations, it was thought that the enemy, in any attempt to land 
in that part of the country, would have received a severe check 

The suspected design of France to invade Portugal, in 1806, directed the 
anxious attention of the British government towards the critical etuation of 
that country, and the first care of the ministry was promptly to provide the 
only remaining ally of Eagland upon the continent with the assistance of forces 
proportioned to the magniuude of the threatened and imminent danger Lieu- 
tenani-General Simcoe and the Earl of Rosslyn, with thew staff, were imme- 
diately sent to join Lord St. Vincent, who was with a fleet in the Tagus, and 
to open, in conjunction with bim, such a communication with the Court of Las- 
bon, as might at once lead to a full understanding of the extent of the threat- 
ened danger, the means of resisting it, and the best u ode ot co-operating for 
that purpose 

Genera! Simcoe was taken i|! on the voyage, and his malady increased so 
repidly after his arrival, that he was under the necessity of speedily returning 
to Englaud, where he died a few hours after he landed $ 

The appomtment to the chief command of the Britieh forces in India had 
beon conferred upon General Simcoe as successor to Lord Lake, and his lady 
was in London making the necessary preparation for the voyage when she re- 
ceived the melancholy intelligence of hus death, shortly after his arrival at Tor- 
bay in Devonshire 

Thus died Lieutenant-General John Graves Simcoe, at the age of ffty-four 
years, a soldier, a gentleman, and a scholar. The glory, the tules, and the 
preferments seeming to await his career in India were by an overruling Provwi- 
dence not permitted to be attained by him. Nature made him one of her no- 
blemen, and by inheritance likewise the title was his. Fortuse bas given bun 
aspace moderate indeed in history. But for his untimely od, however, no 
complaint probably would have been made that he did not reach the goal of his 
highest ambition as a soldier, to wear his honours in theit newest gloss at least, 
if, on death, he bad cast them aside too soon. 





* History of the American War, 2 Vols 4to, London, 1794 

t History of the Campaigns of 1760 and 176], in he Southern Prov.nces, &¢., 49+. 
London, 1787 

t The Senator , or Clareadon’s Parliamentary Chronicle, Vol. I 
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widow and chi an excellent and father. Asa mibtary man 
General Simcoe was often consulted by those high in office, and was a mem: 
ber.of every board of general officers ordered by the King afier his promotion 
made him eligible In fact few gentlemen in the service were more capable of 

on professional affairs, whether respecting oe or interior econ- 
omy. He was alto highly esteemed by « numerous circle of friends of the first 
respectability, and his opinion and advice were taken in matters of the most in- 
teresting nature, for which he was eminently qualified, by his good sense and 
knowledge of the world. 

—— 
From the Sun of 5th December. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The Indian mail of the ist of November has arrived. The intelligence 
which it brings is of considerable interest. . — 
The affairs of the Punjab continue to engross public attention. This hetero- 
+ kingdom, which was conquered by Kunjeet Singh by ineans of the 
fu officers whom he emplo ed in his service,is now on the verge of dis- 
sol . Four Kings have ruled it since 1539, and the age of the present So- 
is but even years, and eves his legitimacy is questioned, for he is 
publicly said not to be the son of Runjeet, which fact was pretended by Dhyan 
Singh, in order to conciliate the good will of the enthusiastic adherents of the 
‘Old Lion of Lahore’ Lvery newspaper reader knows the cause of the death 
of Runjeei, his continued debauchery, of Kurruck Singh, his debility and 
treachery, of Nao Nehal Singh from the contrivance of those who wished to 
remove the most daring of Runjeet's descendants from the road oe! ambition; 
and, finally, the assassination of Shere Singh by Ajeet Singh,who was excited 
thereurto Cy the Prime Minister Dhyan Singh, whom he murdered soon after 
the assassination of his minister. Ajeet Singh was afierwards overcome by 
the son of Dhyan Singh, whose name is Heera Singh, and who has been re- 
ported to have been also slain, although nothing certain appearsto be known 


on the subject. 

It is oe na attempt to describe the wretched state of Lahore, It resembles 
Rome, when, rich with the spoils of the world and drunk with every sensual 
pleasure, it frequent! became the prey of every unlicensed body of soldiers 
whose General had the command. The Akalees, aset of vioient enthusiasts, 
who live by bullying all classes under pretence of superior sanctity, wiil also 
contribute to ensure the progress of the revolution, he soldiers are now de- 
manding the most exorbitant pay, and they assume the right of dismissing 
their officers. 

The best account which we have obtained of the outbreak of the revolution 
is as follows :—Dhyan Singh, once the participator in the vicious propen- 
sities of Runjeet, and subsequently his Prime Minister and factotum, had two 
brothers, Ghoolab Singh and Soochet Singh. Dhyan had long plotied to escape 
from the thraliom of Shere Singh, who was in general regarded as an usurper 
of the throne. Ajeet Singh, the next relative to Runjeet, and who looked apon 
his own rights as incontestable, resolved to assassinate the King. He there- 
fore put on a dress of chain armour, and, under pretence of presenting an Eng- 
lish gun, approached Shere Singh, and, while offering the gun with the 
muzzle instead of the butt towards the unfortunate Rajah, fired off the piece, 
which was loaded with ball. Shere Singh fell, and some of his friends rushed 
forward to cut down the assassin, but he slew two of the leaders and wounded 
others, who fled. He then cut off Shere Singh’s head, and had it carried to 
the place where the King’s son, Petaub Singh, was. ‘Throwing the head on 
the ground, he exclaimed, ‘That is vour father’s.’ The boy Prince cried, 
‘Oh! uncle, you will not murder me 1’ The Assassin shouted, ‘ Your father 
showed no mercy to my friend, to Chund Koor, the wife of Nao Nehal Singh,’ 
and then slew the boy. 

He thea rode off to the city, and on the way met Dhyan Singh the Prime 
Minister, to whom he answered to a question, ‘ why he was in such haste ? 
by stating, ‘come with me, I have something to tell you.’ As they got into 
the city he made a sign to one of his followers, who shot the Minister. Atier 
the death of the Prime Minister, his son, Heera Singh, procured the co-opera- 
tion of General Ventura, and attacked the city and the citadel, of which they 
soon got possession, and Ajeet Singh was caught by a soldier as he sought to 
escape in a basket down the wall. ‘The soldier slew him, and took his head to 
Heera Singh, who rewarded him with a lakh of rupees, 

Report has asserted that Heera Singh has been since murdered ina dispute 
with Lena Sing), a friend of Ajeet 5 ingh, about the nominations to jagheers 
and to high places, but this report requires confirmation. 

The latest authentic intelligence represents Heera Singh as Prime Minister 
at the age of 25; and Dhuleep Singn, who is described as the son of a horse- 
keeper by one of Runjeet's numerous wives, now seven years old, as nominal 
King; but both the uncles of Heera Singh were said to be dissatisfied, and it 
‘was even reported that Ghoola Singh was approaching Lahore at the head of 
25,000 men. There is therefore no principle of union now existing in the 
Punjab; the chief men of the country are ambitious, and anxious for their 
own aggrandizement. Two of the four French officers, who had contributed 
so much to consolidate the empire of old Runjeet, have gone into the British 
territury, and are proceeding to Calcutta. They are Generals Court and 
Avitabile. General Allerd has been dead some time: the only foreigner of 
repute now at Lahore, therefore, is General Ventura, who returned last year 
from France, and who is now organizing a revolution. 

The great point of interest was the decision of Lord Ellenborough relative 
to the ings to be adopted towards that country. In @ political view 
the advantages of possessing the Punjab are incaleulable ; it is there where 
nature appears to have established the bulwarks of India against all invasions 
from the north and westward. It is fertile, it is healthful for Europeans, it ts 
intersected with noble rivers, and a large portion of its inhabitants pant for the 
moment when the British troops will take the rule from out of the hands of 

their oppressors. ‘The Mahomedans in Lahore are anxious that they should 
be governed by Europeans. It is through that country that all invasions are 
apprehended, and the instant that it is known to the disaflected amongst the 
inhabitants of India that England is misiress of the Punjab, they will succumb. 

In the meantime the Governor-General has ordered the collecting on the 
fronties of the Lahore kingdom of an army of 36,000 men at different points, 
p> 80 as to be concentrated immediately in case an emergency should arise. 

t is not forgotton that there is a number of Sikh states under British protection, 
and when the conflagration of revolution has burst out at Lahore, it behoves 
the Supreme Government of Tadia to be on the alert, in order to prevent its 
ravages from extending themselves into territories for the tranquillity and hap- 
piness of which that Government is responsible. The question is nevertheless 
debated as to the right of the British to proceed to an active intervention in the 


of an accomplished and skillful officer, and his, 





affairs of Lahore, and some reasoners maintain the abstract principle that the 
chiefs ard soldiers of Lahore have every right to assassinate each other, to cut 
throats, to butcher and to pillage as they please,without any neighbouring peo- 
ple having the right 1o stop their bloody proceedings. This abstract principle 
is, however, fortunately for mankind, not invariably carried into action. There 
can be no dov'st that the mass of the inhabitants of the Punjab would be far 
more happy under the British yoke than under the intolerant Sykh rule; but 
the = has not arisen of succouring them, but of placing something like a 
regular Government over the couvtry. It is neither suited to the dignity of 
England, nor to the interest of the British people, to remain passive, when the 


most criminal atrocities are perpetrated in a couvtry which every other princi- | 


ple of honour and interest calls on her to save from destruction. 

The possession of the Punjab (which, as it is well known, means the district 
of the five Rivers) belongs to India, and when it and its dependent provinces 
along the Indus, as well as Cashmere in the Mountains, have become British, 
then may India be called consolidated and enited into magnificent whole, from 
the Soleiman Mountains westward of the Indus to the frontiers of Birmah on 
the eastward, and from the Himalayas to Cape Cormorin. 

Sawnn Mull, the influential chief of Mooltan, was murdered at the outbreak. 
His death will, it is supposed, lead to disturbances in his states, particularly as 
some of the ex-Ameers of Scinde are said to be intriguing there. 

In Scinde tranquillity now pevails, but sickness has increased amongst the 
troops. Sukkur is particularly unhealtby, so that the Bengal soldiers have re- 
quired the aid of medica! men from Bombay. Sir Charles Napicr was at Kur- 
rachee in the beginning of Sep'ember, whither his lady and family had gone to 

in him. The 28th (Her Majesty's) was also there in a very sickly state, 

Bombay Government was sending troops to Scinde, in expectation of the 
7 armies being required in the north. 
news from Cabal is confused and contradictory. Dost Mahommed, it 
appears, finds it more difficult than ever to govern the unruly Affghans. His no- 
torious son Akhbar has, it is seid, expressed his dissatisfaction, as he says his 
father is “too fond of the"English.” There is a chance of a collision with the 
Sikhs on aceoum of the province of Peshawur, which the Affyhans are desirous 
of governing Once more. Candahar is represented as the scene of intrigues 
carned on by Persians. The conduct of the Scal of Persia is considered to be 
suspicious, and repor. spoke of the probability of some hostile movement on the 
~ of the British Government, such as the re.oceupation of Karrak. The Clio 
rig has taken a agents to their posts at Bushire and Baodad. 

@ condition of the state of Gwalior demands some attention. Never hav- 
ing been permanently sabjected to the British yoke, the wretched inhabitants 
of that fertile territory have been miserable from their being continually op- 
pressed by their relentless Rajyahe. The present Government, which is based 
upon intrigues and treachery, 18 painfully uasehenaive of its being speedily de. 
prived of power by the intervention of the British troops. The Army of Ener. 
cise, ordered to assemble by Lord ey is supposed by them to be de- 
signed against theirrule. The junction of the Gwelior Residency with the 





posed, likely to produce good results. 

The United States frigate Brandywine was at Bombay, waiting for the ar- 
rival of the American Ambasesdor to China. 

The Nizam's dominions were beginning to attract attention, for the want of 
money was felt there, and the Treasury was poor, slthough the Nizam himself 
has large sums hoarded up. Chundoo Lall had resigned, and his nephew had 
succeeded to a most difficult post. 

The death of Holkar, an enervated and dissipated ruler, took place at In- 
dore on the 24th of Ootober. He had passed many years as a prisoner. and 
was almost incapable of reigning. An adopted child, aged nine years, is his 
successor, The British Resident, Sit Claude Martin Wade, has arranged mat- 
ters so that no confusion is apprehended during the long minority. 

The Army of Exezcise on the Juamna has had the Generals and the Staff ap- 
pointed, and was expected to come into operation before the close of this year. 

Lord Ellenborough continued at Barrackpore, near Calcutta, but it was ex- 
pected that he would proceed tu the north-western provinces. Jt appears that 
the Sikhs have placed guards at the differenr fords, to prevent news of what is 
going on at Lahore from reaching the English. It is evidently a politic act on 
the part of Lord Ellenborough not to move from Calcntta until all bis measures 
are matured, for his journey will excite greater alarm and distuabances at Gwa- 
lior, and perhaps even in the Punjab. 

The Madras newspapers state the death of Sir John Norton on board ship, 
while going to Singapore for the benefit of his health. 

The treasure taken at Hyderabad had been brouglit to Bombay ; it amounts 
to about £700,000, including the vaiue of the jewels. 

One of the Ameer family, a young and ignorant man, had been brought by 
a steamer to Bombay, and sent to join the others at Sapoor, near Poonah. 

The news from China is to the 28th of August. The state of business, with 
the exception of the coasting trade, does not sppear satisfactory at Hong Kong, 
so that many of the merchants declined going there. Sickness existed there 
toa considerable extent. Opium was not to be protected by the British, and 
yet the smuggling cuntinued to prosper. The Bogue forts were rebuilt in 
nearly the same state as before. ‘he Chinese Government had claimed 4,000- 
000 dollare from the Hong merchants asa contribution on account of the Can- 
ton ransom. The Emperor had issued several proclamations, exhibiting a wish 
to protect ‘the foreign barbarians,” and to punish those officers who had mal- 
treated the sailors that were shipwrecked in the Nerbudda and Anne, in the 
beginning of 1842. Messrs. Morrison and Johnston, aud Major W. Currie, 
have been appointed members of the Council of the colony, with the title of 
** Hononzable.” 





CANADA. 


THE CITY DEPUTATION TO KINGSTON. 
{From the Toronto Patriot. ] 

One of the Deputation from the great Meeting of the Inhabitants of the City 
of Toronto, on the 5th instant, has favoured ns with the following sketch of its 
proceedings. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the spirited individu- 
als, who thus braved a Lake voyage of three hundred and sixty miles, in the 
middle of December, to lay at the foot of the Vice-regal throne the cordial as- 
surance of support from the loyal inhabitants of the city of Toronto : 

For the Patriot. 


* After several days waiting for the arrival of the steamer Princess Royal, 
Capt. Colcleugh, from Kingston, the gentlemen composing the deputstion 
were informed, about five o’clock on Saturday evening, that the vessel had ar- 
rived, and at ten that night would start on the downward voyage. At the ap- 
pointed hour they assembled on board, and about twenty ‘‘good men and true,” 
answered to their names. It was a beautiful night, a fine specimen of the best 
nights of the Canadian winter, freezing very powerfully—bright moon and clear 
calm atmosphere. 

The extreme lateness of the season, and the well known unpleasantness of 
winter travelling in this severe climate, deterred many of the older inhabitants, 
and a few of the younger, from venturing the trip. The Hon. George Crook- 
shank, William Proudfoot, William Cayley, G. P. Ridout, Esquires, and many 
others, were unavoidably absent. Amongst those who were “ up to time,”’ were 
the Hon William Allan, His Worship the Mayor, Aldermen Denison and 
Dixon, Hon. J. Elmsley, Donald Bethune, John Camerun, C. Gamble, J. H. 
Hagarty, H. Rudyerd, O. Creighton, J. Nash, George Duggan, M. P. P., W. 
A. Campbell, John Ritchie, G. D. Wells, T. Helliwell, Esquires, &c. &c. &c. 
About eleven the moorings were cast off, and the gallant vessel started on her 
voyage. 

Tahe run down was beautiful, a northwest breeze filled every aail, and be. 
tween three and four on Sunday she was at the wharf in Kingston, having had 
as pleasant a run, as if a July instead of a December air had filled her canvass. 

‘The good people of Kingston had no intimation of the hour at which the De- 
putation might be expected, and only a few of the townsmen were attracted to 
the wharf by the appearance of the Princess with all her flags dulv displayed 
Most of the passengers remained on board on Sunday night, and on Monday 
morning it was announced through the Mayor, that his Excellency would re- 
ceive the address at three o’clock that day. 

‘About eleven the Mayor and Corporation of Kingston waited on the Depu- 
tation, and requested the pleasure of its members’ company to a public dinner, 
to be given them at Daly's Hotel, that evening. This hospitable offer was, of 
course, accepted. 

‘At three o'clock a large number of the gentlemen of Kingston, headed by 
John Counter, Exsq., the open-heerted and hospitable Mayor, accompanied the 
Deputation to the Government House. in a long procession of sleighs and 
wheeled vehicles. 

‘ Being ushered into a large ante-room, the Deputation was ranged on one 
side and the Kingstonese on the other. An Aide announced, * His Excellency 
the Governor General,” and Sir Charles, followed by his Staff, advanced up 
the room, bowing repeatedly tothe gentlemen present. His Excellency ap- 
peared in most excellent health and spirits. 

‘The Hon. H. Sherwood then read the following Address : 

‘To His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., 
Kuight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General of the Prov- 
ince of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward's Island, 
Captain-General and Vice Admiral of the same, &c. &c &c. 

‘ May it please your Excellency— 

We, the Inhabitants of the city of Toronto, in public meeting assembled, 
beg respectfully to renew to your Excellency our assurances of our loyalty and 
devotion to our beloved Sovereign. 

We have learned from official documents recently laid before Parliament, 
that your Excellency’s late Executive Councillors, with one exception, have 
resigned ; and that their resignation has been accepted on the ground that the 
concessions demanded by them would, in your Excellency’s emphatic words, 
be ‘‘ virtually to surrender the Prerogative of the Crown to the Council, for 
party purposes ; to render that Council supreme, and the authority of the Gov- 
ervora nullity.” 

The inhabitants of the city of Toronto fully concur in these views of your 
Exeellency ; and hesitate not to express their opinion that the question now at 
issue between your Excellency and your late advisers virtually involves the 
alternative of connection with, or separation from, the mother country. 

We beg most respecifully to tender to your Excellency, on the present occa- 
sion, the assurance of our warmest and most cordial support in the noble stand 
your Excellency bas taken to uphold the just and undoubted Prerogatives of 
our beloved Sovereign, and the rights and liberties of the subject ; and our con- 
viction that your Excellency may, with perfect confidence, * rely, for the suc. 
cessful administration of the Government, on the good sense and loyalty of the 
people of Canada.” 

By order and ou behaif of the Meeting. 
[Signed } Henry Suerwoop, Mayor and Chairman. 
{Signec } W. C. Kees, Secretary. 

Toronto, 5th December, 1843.’ 

To which His Excellency, in a clear and most emphatic tone, read this ad- 
mirable and heart-cheering answer :— 

‘To the Inhabitants of Torento 
I beg you, Gentlemen, to accept my warmest thanks for your cordial and 

loyal address. 

I shall ever remember with lively gratitude the generous assurance of sup- 
port which you have brought me at this important period. 

It isa great satisfaction to find that you concur with me in believing that I 
may rely with confidence for the successful administration of the Government 
on the good sense and loyalty of the people of Canada; and my zealous en- 
deavours will ever be directed to promote their happiness end to secure the 
welfare of this Province under the maternal protection of our beloved Sove- 


reign. 

te is a source of great joy and com‘ort to me to communicate with hearts like 
yours, sympathising with my own in love and loyalty to Her Majesty, and at- 
tachment to the Mother Country. 

Under the influence of these feelings, and in the enjoyment of all the cherish. 
ed rights and privileges of British Subjects, there is great ground to hope that 
Canada will be a happy and prosperous cowntry. Nothing can more contribute 
to thie blissful result than moderation in ell parties, and an earnest desire to 


Bundelkund agency, under the care of Colonel Sleeman, would be, it is sup- 





adopt and encourage mutual conciliation and harmony. I rej 
rance that such is the spirit by which you are aciuated ;—Baitish hearts and 
liberal dispositions are naturally in unison. 
The numbers present could with difficulty restrain an immediate testification 
of their = at the language and spirit of this cheering answer. It was just 
such as ought to emanate from the lips of a British-hearted Governor, deter- 
mined to maintain at all costs and hazards the supremacy of Great Britain, and 
iO govern the vast country on principles of enlightened and healthy policy, by 
* British hearts and liberal dispositions.” 
His Excellency then shook hands very cordially with each member of the 
Deputation, as he was presented by the Mayor, and expressed to his Worship 
- courteous desire to have the pleasure of their compaty at dinner the same 
ay. 
On being informed of the intended banquet in the evening, and after a con- 
ference with the two Mayors, His Excellency expressed his unwillingness to 
interfere wirh the intended civic festivities, and asked the Deputation for the 
following day, Tuesday. This flattering invitation was necessarily declined, 
on account of the intended return to Toronto on Monday night. 
The Hon. W. H. Draper and other gentlemen were preseut at the reception. 
On leaving Government House, three hearty cheers were given for Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. 
At half-past six, between ninety and a hundred gentlemen sat down ata 
stmptuous dinner, in Daly’s long toom. ‘The mayor of Kingston presided. At 
his right hand was seated the Honourable Henry Sherwood, Mayor of Toronto ; 
on his left, the Hon. Willam Allan. The Vice-Mayor of Kingston, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, was croupler. 
‘Each of the Toronto Deputation was confided to the care of a Kingston 
—_ and most hospitably and amply were his wants attended to and sup- 
plied. 
* The entertainment was worthy the “ Lords of the Feast.” and all of the 
well earned reputation of Mr. Daly ofthe British American. Champaigne, 
rag and other luxuries were distributed with a most profuse and uvspar 
in nd. 

Con the removal of the cloth, His Worship read apologies from the Hon. 
W.H. Draper, Hon. Wm. Morris, Sr A. N. Maennb, Mr. Cartwright, and 
other gentleman who were dining with His Excellency the Governor-Gene- 
ral. The usual loyal toasts were duly honoured, and most felici:ously aud 
amusingly introduced by the worthy Mayor. 

* The health of Sir Charles Metcalfe was received with thunders of applause 
from the immense assembly present, all parties standing on the chairs, &c , 
&e. 

‘The toast of “ The Deputation from the City of Toronto,’ was prefaced by 
some iutere sting remarks from Mr. Counter, in which, after a generous and 
glowing eulogium onthe City of Toronto ard its Loyal Citizens, he spoke of 
his early visits to thet place, and that since his connexion with it the popula- 
tion had increased from two to eighteen thousand sou!s. 

‘Hon. W. Sherwvod responded to this high compliment, and in behalf of 
himself and his fellow deputies and citizens generally, returned thanks to the 
generous inhabitants uf Kingston for their unparalleled hospitality and atten- 
tion to the embassy from their Sister City. The hon. gentleman's speech 
elicited great applause. 

‘On the toast of ‘The just prerogative of the Crown and the true liberties 
of the subject,” being given from the Chair, Mr. Hagarty being generally call- 
ed for, spoke for a short space. James Johnston, Esq, M. P. P,, Donald Be- 
thune, Esq., Hon, J. Elmsley, Colonel Gowan and others also spoke amidst 
great applause. 

‘ The last toast was from Mr. Sherwood, “ Prosperity to Kingston and the 
health of our hospitable entertainers.” This was of course enthusiastically 
honoured. 

Several admirable songs were sung by G. D. Wells, Esq, whose musical 
talents in no small degree, both there and on the upward and downward pas- 
sages, contributed to the enjoyment of all within earshot. 

Mr. Bilton and Mr. Hill, of Kingston, also sung. 

It being announced about eleven o'clock that the Buat was ready, the Depu- 
tation was accompanied to the wharf by its generous hosts and a large con- 
hourse of the town-people. 

The evening was beautiful, clear and fair, and after a song from the upper 
deck from Mr. Wells— The flag that biaved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze,’ which rang out in musical echoes on the calin and moon-lit air, 
three truly British cheers for the people of Kingston were given from the 
Boat—the same compliment to Toronto was thundered back from the shore, 
and the Princess Royal started on her voyage. 

“One Gr tHe Depuration.” 
SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly : 
In consequence of the interruption which our joint labours have undergone, 
entirely against my inclination, and trom causes over which I have had no 
control, I now meet you for the purpose of relieving you from further attend- 
ance in Parliament. I am sensible of your unremitting application to your 
arduous duties during the session, which has been so unexpectedly shortened, 
and I trust that the measures which you have passed, and to which | have 
given the Royal Assent in her Majesty’s name, will prove beneficial to the 
country. Some bills | have been under the necessity of reserving for the con- 
sideration of her Majesty’s Government, either from the impracticability of 
their being carried into execution, owing to their depending on other measures 
which have not yet passed into law, or trom their affecting the Prerogative of 
the Crown, or being of a character that, under the Royal Instructions, renders 
that proceeding imperative. 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 
I thank you for the readiness with which you have voted the necessary sup- 
plies. It will be my duty to take care that they be disbursed with the utmost 
economy, consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 
Honourable Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 

I trust that on your return to your homes you wi!l by precept and example 
endeavour to secure the blessings of harmony and brotherly love among al. 
classes of the community. Peace and happiness will render our country a 
desirable place of refuge for the superfluous population of the Parent State, 
whose settling here is fraught with benefit to themselves and the Colony ; while 
discord and strife must have the opposite effect of deterring them from 
conneciing their destinies with those of a country unceasingly troubled ; I hum 
bl; hope that the blessing of the Almighty will render this a prosperous ané 
happy land, reaping the fruits of its own industry, and enjoying the powerful 
protection of our Gracious Sovereign as an integral portion of the British Em- 
pire. I will now, Gentlemen, say farewell; and I trust that we shall meet 
again to renew our efforts for the public good with greater success.” 

The Honourable the Speaker of the Legislative Council then declared that 
it was the pleasure of his Excellency the Governor General, that the Parlia- 
ment should stand prorogued to Monday the 17th day of Januar next. 





Sumiutary, 


The Earl of Harewood has given 30001. to the subscription for the restora- 
tion ot York Minster. ‘The adulteration of guano is said to be carried on in 
this country to a dangerous extent. It is said that more than a thousand slaves 
escaped from the island of Guadaloupe to British islands in the confusion 
following the great earthquake. The proprietors of the{daily papers have it 
in contemplation, we understand, to raise their papers from 5d.to 6d. On 
Thursday week, Lord Wenlock and five friends beat a cover about six acres 
in circumference, and killed 272 head of game. Mr. Duncan M‘Neill, Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, has been elected Dean of the Faculty by a large ma- 
jority. Numerous fires, which are attributed to incendiaries, have occurred 
during the last preceding weeks in the rural districts. The birth of a daughter 
to Lady Villiers has made Sir Robert Peel a grandfather. There is a whisper 
that the Queen will stand sponsor for the infant. Mr. Toplis, the surveyor to 
the Sun Fire Office, has estimated the cost of restoring Luton Hoo, the seat of 
the Marquis Bute, at between 20,0001. and 40,0001. The 55th Regiment, now 
in China, has been abroad since 1821; the 3rd, since 1822; and the 13th and 
40th, since 1823. The post of Lieutenant-Governor of Chester Castle, which 
has become vacant by the demise of General Sir John Fraser, will not te 
filled up. {t will give some idea of the loss sustained by the holders of the 
shares of the United States Bank when we state, that 100 shares, which sold, 
on Saturday, in London, for 9001.. originally cost the fholder 22,000). Lieu. 
Edward Waller Agar, and Miss Dalzell, passengers in the Memnon steamer, 
which was wrecked near Cape G sardafui, arrived safely at Aden on the 9h 
September with the remainder of the crew. We are happy to state, that by a 
recent convention, arrangements between the Post-office of England and Hol- 
land have been established, which secure to both countries a liberal reduction 
of postage. War steamers are to be placed upon the large navigable lakes in 
the interior of Ireland, and machinery suitable to the respective localities is in 
course of preparation at Liverpool. Welsh coal is now jower than ever it 
was known. The shipping at Newport and Cardiff is 7s. 6d. per ton tor 

housekeeper’s coal; a few years ago it was lis. A terrific fight took = 
the other day at the gardens of the London Zoological Society, between ama ; 
and temale tiger, which were placed in the same den. It ended in the death o 
the former. 
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1843. 
THE STATE TRIALS. 


The demurrer taken by the Attorney General to the plea in abatement, put 
in by the defendants, was decided in his favour, the Court being unanimously 
of opinion that a statute of Victoria, making it allowable to swear witnesses be- 
fore the grand jury, extended to Dublin. The defendants tried to put off the 

ument of t'e demurrer to the following term, but the Court would not grant 
them tke delay. 

The Attorney General, as soon as the decision on the demurrer was pro- 
nounced, moved for judgment of respondeas ouster—that is, that the defendants 
should put in a better plea. It was so ordered, and then he demanded that 
they should plead ixstanter. They insisted on their right to four days, but 
the Coart decided against them; whereupon they handed in pleas of “not 
guilty” Two days after the Attorney General moved for trial at bar—that Is 
before all the Judges—and that Mondey the Lith of December be assigned for 
the trial. The defendants asked that the Ist of Febraary be the day, and the 
Court finally took a middie term, assigning the 15ch of Januery. 

On the next day the prosecution moved tor a special jury, which was ordered 

Previously the Court refused the application of the defendants for copies of 
the endorsement un the back of the indictment—that is, the names and resi- 
dences of the witnesses—denied it first when claimed as aright, aad again 
when asked as afavour. Thus the tide seems to have turned in favour of the 
Attorney General, and al! his motions have been successtul except that for the 

ly day of trial. 
emt ee matters being disposed of, Mr. O'Connell had gone to refresh and 
enjoy himself at his country seat, Derrynane Abbey, and the work of agitation 
was suspended for the present. v es 

The collection of the “compensation fand”—Mr. O°Connell’s private and 
particular rent—had beenlarge beyond precedent. In the Dublin district alone 
it produced more than four thousand pounds. 


ESTATE OF EX-SHERIFF PARKINS. 

On the 3d instant the Judge of the Prerogative Court gave his decision on 
the long disputed question of the ex-sheriff’s will, by which he bequeathed all 
his property to Mr. George Best, of New Jersey, with whom he resided for 
some time before his death. The will was disputed on the ground of insanity, 
by Mrs. Finlay, only surviving sister of Mr. Parkins, and since her death by 
her husband. The judge pronounced in favour of the will. The property with- 
in the jurisdiction of the British Court was between 20,000 and 25,000 pounds 
sterling. 

The London papers announce the death of Mr. Wrench, the popular come. 
dian—of Mr. Rees, also a comedian, formerly in this country—of Miss Ellen 
Pickering, the novelist—of the Marquis of Winchester—of Charles Brinsley 
Sheridan, son of the celebrated orator and dramatist, and of Francis C. Sherr 
dan, his grandson—of Sir Fra. Macnavghten, brother of the envoy who was 
murdered st Cabul—of the Countess of Cork—of Mrs. Holmes, daughter of 
General Sir Robert Sale—of the Countess of Mayo, lady in waiting upon the 
Queen Dowager—of the Countess of Roscommon—and of Mary, the wife of 
Sharon Turner, the eminent historian. 

Lieut. Munro, who killed, it will be remembered, his brother in law, Col. 
Fawcett, in a duel, a few months back—an event which excited much interest 
at the time, and who fled immediately to the continent—has returved and given 
himself up to justice. The Duke of Wellington, who presides at the Horse 
Guards, was determined that Lieut. Munro should either be tried or forfeit his 
commission—he has preferred the former. 








From the London Gazette, 

Downina-street, Nov. 20th—T he Queen has been pleased to appoint the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Aubrey George ees now Bishop of Newfound- 
iand, to be Bishop of the See of Jamaica. The Queen has also been pleased 
to constitute one Archdeaconry in and over the Bahama Islands, to be subor- 
dinate to the Bishopric of Jamaica, and to be styled the archdeaconry of Baha- 
mas ; and her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Rev. John M’Cameron 
Trew, Doctor in Divinity, to be Archdeacon thereof. The Queen has also 
been pleased to appoint Edmund Norcott, Esq., Commander in the Royal 
Navy, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chiet in and over her Majesty’s set- 
tlements in the Gambia. ‘The Queen has also been pleased to appoint Tho- 
mas Cowper Sherwin, Esq., Commander in the Royal Navy, to be Emigrant 
Agent General for the colony of British Guiana. The Queen has further been 
pleased to appoint William Henry Burt, Esq.,to be Rector of the Uuiversity 
in the Island of Malta 

ForeiGn Orrice, November 24.—The Queen has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint Charles Bankhead, Esq., now Secretary to her Majesty’s Eim- 
bassy at Constantinople, to be her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Mexican Republic; John Ralph Milbanke, Esq., now Secretary to her Majes- 
ty’s Embasssy at Vienna, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the King of Bavaria; the Hon. Henry Richard Char- 
les Wellesley, now Secretary of her Majesty’s Legation at Stuttgardt, to be 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople; and Sir Alexander 
Malet, Bart., now Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at the Hague, to be 
Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna. 

DowninG-street, November24—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the Rev. Francis John Harrison Rankin to be the Chaplain of her Majesty's 
settlements in the Gambia. 

Wurreuatt, November 22d.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
pattent to be passed under the Great Seal, conferring the honourof Knighthood 
upon Anthony Perrier, Esq., her Majesty's Consul at Brest. 

Foreian Orrice, November 28.—The Queen has been graciously pleased 
to appoint Daniel Florence O'Leary, Esq., now her Majesty's Consul at Puerto 
Cabello, to be her Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires and Consul General to the Re- 
public of New Granada. The Queen has also been graciously pleased to ap- 
point Alexander Macbean, Esq. to be her Majesty’s Consul at Leghorn. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Nov 24 —3rd Regt of Lgt Dgs.—Lt J E Dwyer to be Ct with- 
out pur, v Bond, prom in 15th Lt Dgs; Cor J H Travers to be Lt v Dwyer; 
J Brunt, gent (Riding Mast) tobe Cor v Travers. 9th Let Dgs—Ct G Man- 
ners, fm bh p 13th Lt Dgs, to be Ct v. Brev May Houtley, dee ; Lt K. M. Pow- 
et to be Ct by pur v Manners, who rets ; Cor C F Studdert to be Lt by pur v 
Power; W W Bird, gent to be Cor by pur v Studdert. 15th Lt Dgs—Brev 
Maj H Bond, fm the 3d Lt Dgs, to be Maj without pur v Hickman dec. 2nd 
Regt Ft—Brev Maj J G 8 Gniland to be Maj without pur v Raitt dec; Lt J 
Stirling to be Ct v Gilland; Ens ES Smyth to be Lt v Stirling: Gent Cad R 
Inglis from the R M C to be Ensv Smyth. 3rd Ft—Lt S R Woulfe, fm the 
86ch Ft, to be Liv Sparks, who exchgs. 4th Ft—Lt CS ‘leale to be Capt 
without pur v Gibson dec. 

To be Lts without pur: Ens. T G Morris, v Tea; Ens E J Gibson, v An- 
derson, promoted in the 39th Ft; Lt R Blackall, from the 49th Ft, v Campbell, 
who exchanges. To be Ens without pur; Gent Cad W J Colville, from tie 
R MC v Morris; Gent Cad CG Ellison from the R M C v Gibson ; Gent Cad 
A Smith from the R MC v Millington dec’d, 9th Ft—Lt J Dunne tube Capt 
without pur, v Campbell decd; Ena F P Lea to be Lt. v Donne ; Eas W Bur 
den to be Lt. without pur, v Lea, whose promotion on 13th Oct 1843, has been 
cancelled: Gent Cad H Hawes from the R M C to be Ens v Burden. 10th Ft 
—Assi-t-Sur J G Inglis M D from the Steff, to be Assist-Sur ¥ Wood promoted 
in the 62d Ft. 13th F:—Lt T H Breedon, from the 29th Ft. to be Lt v Ste- 
helin, who exchgs. 22d Ft—Maj-Gen Sir © J Napier, G C B from the 97th Ft 
to be Col v Gen the Hon E Finch, dec’d; Capt T A Souter, from the 44th Fi 
to be Capt v Gardiner, who exchanges. 25th Ft—Ens W. Roberts, from the 
94th Ft to Lt without pur v Cormic dec 29th Ft—Lt W F Stehelin, from 13th 
Ft to be Lt v Breedou ex 31st Ft—Cap D F Longworth, from 40.h Ft to be 
Cap v Norman who ex Assist-Sur D Stewart, from stati, to be Assist Sur v 
James promoted in the 39h Ft. 39%h Fi—Cap C T Van Straubenzee, to be 
Maj without pur v Urquehart, dec. To be Capts without pur: Li H A Strach- 
an, v Eyre dec, Lt A C Anderson, from the 4th Ftv Van Straubenzee. To be 
Lt Ens F Gee v Strachan. To be Ens: Gent Cad H E Reader from the R M 
C v Gee. To be Sur : Assist-Sur C H James, from 31st Ft v Stark, dec. 


40th Ft—Capt R Norman from the 31st Ft, to be Capt, v Longworth, who 
exchanges, 44th Ft—Capt N S Gardiner, from the 22d Ft, to be Capt v Sou- 
ter, whoexchanges. 49h F:—Capt S J Goslin, from the 84th Ft—to be Capt 
vy Johnston, who exchanges; Lt W M Campbell, from the 4th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Blackall, who exchanges; 2d Class Staff-Sur G K Piteairn, M D. to be Sur, v 
Ford, who exchanges. 62nd Ft—Lt-Gen Sir J F FitzGerald K C B, from the 
85th Ft, to be Col, v Li-Gen Sir A Campbell, Bart and G C B, deceased ; 
Assist-Sur R W204, from the 16th Ft, to be Sur, v Orr, deceased. 67th Ft— 
Lt G A Currie, to be Capt, without pur, v Brevat Major W Warburton, who 
retires upon full pay ; Lt R F Synge, from half-pay 26th Ft, to be Lt, v Corrie. 
84th Ft—Capt W Johnston, from the 49th Ft, to be Capt, v Goslin, who 
exchanges. 

85th Ft—Lt-Gen Sir T Pearson to be Col, v Sir J F FitzGerald, ap- 

inted to the 62d Regt 86th Ft—Lt RM Sparks, from the 3d Ft, to be 

t, v Wolfe, who exchanges. 94th Ft--Gent Cadet L Fraser, from the 
Royal Military Col, to be Ens, without por, v Roberts in the 28th 
Ft. 97th Fti—LtGen Sir H F Bouverie,K C B and G CM G, from the Ist 
West India Regt tobe Col, v Sir C J Napier, appointed to the 22d Ft ist 
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West India Regt—Lt-Gen Sir G H B Way, to be Col, v Sx HF Bouvene, 
appointed to the 47th Ft. 

Unattached.—Lt E Evans, from 38 h Ft, to be Capt, withoutpurchase. 

Hospital Stef —Sur T Hall, from the 60th Ft, to be Staff-Sur of the Ist 
Class, v Rees, deceased ; Sur W M Ford, from the 49th Ft, to be Staff-Sur 
of the 2d class, v Pictairn, who ex; R Pyper, G tobe AsSur to the Forces, ¥ in 
glia, appointed ta the 10th Ft; E W wtree, M D, to be Assist-Sur to the 
Forces, ¥ Stewart appointed to the 31st Ft. 

Offce of Ordnance, November 27.—Corps of Royal Engineers—ist Lt E T 


Lt v E T Ford. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4 a 109. 


Tae ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1843. 











We have recefved by the British post-office steamer Hibernia accounts trom 





Fora to be 2dCapt v Bailey, retired on half.pay ; 24 L1H W Barlow to be Ist | 
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per head, after having deducted house-rent, water-rate, ard all rates amd taves.” 
We should, on general grounds, besides, incline to give full faith to this as- 
sertion of Mr, Cobden. [1 is impossible that the manafactuniog and mining 
districts of England shouki presen. to the eye of the traveller so many e: idences 
of prosperity and content, if they contained within so vast a propartion of ex- 
cessive poverty and degradation as has been so generally represented, 

The Dake and Duchess de Nemours having returned to France from their 
visit to Her Majesty, the Duke ce Borwleaux has taken up his residence at 35 
Belgrave-squaie, London, where he was received on his arrival, by the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, who, on the following day, presented to him upward 
of three hundred persons, all of the ancient hablesse, with names and titles a}- 
most forgotten at the present day, but which may still be foand in Froissant’s 
Chronicles, Speeches were made, and abundant tears shed, bu’ to what pur- 
| Pose we are ata boss to conceive. The Times tells the Duke “ he is surrounded 
by aknot of persons who are preying on his patrimony, and who, without a par‘i- 
cle of influence, Scruple not to urge him to attempt a revolution, whi h they 
pretend they can promote, and which can only prodace disaster to him and his 








London to the 5th instant, the day she left Liverpool. 

Her Majesty was making an excursion through the Midland counties of 
England, and had visited Sir Robert Peel, at Drayton Manor, the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatworth, and the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir, Paisce At- 
next had also visited the town of Birmingham for a few hoursduring Her 


lars of this tour in our next; it were needless to add that she was everywhere 
received, by high and low, with the most enthusiastic loyalty. 
Iu a preceding column, we give the particulars of the proceedings which 


to see, that the Law officers of the Crown have been successful in combating 
the technical objections raised by the counsel of the accused. Their conduct 
now contrasts strangely with the bold declarations made by them at their mon- 
ster repeal meetings. They are evidently afraid to come betore a jury on 
the naked question. It wasat first supposed, that they were actuated by a de- 
sire to be wied by a jury elected fromthe Jury books or lists of the ensuing 
year, and not from those of the present, but even this presumption falls, as the 
Auorney Genera! has moved that they be tried by a special jury to be taken 
from the lists or books of next year. 

The horrible attempt on the lives of Mr. Waller and his family at Finnoe, 
to which we adverted in our last, has caused the death of that gentleman and 
his sister-in-law. We extract the following additional particulars from the 
Limerick Chronicle :—* Mr. Waller had not seen his unhappy wife since the 


but he was considered so much better the day before his death, that it was in- 
tended to bring Mrs. Waller into his room the day following. An inquest 
was held upon the lamented gentleman’s remains on ‘Tharsday, and a verdict 
of ‘ Wilfal murder against persons unknown’ was returned, as in the case of 
his most amiable and unoffending sister-in-law, the late Miss Vereke:. Mr 

Waller’s head was examined minutely after death, when a fracture revealed 
itse!f above the eye, which had been overlooked indressing the other wounds, 


death. Had this been observed in time, and the process of trepan periormed | 
it most probably would have saved his life. The crown and pole of his head 
presented a mass of wounds, jagged and contused, the scalp being raised in 
some parts from the skull by the inhuman blows laid upon a prostrate victim, 
alier falling under his ferocious assailants. ‘To show the worse than savage 
malignity of the miscreant gang, it should be known that after they had over 
come Mr, Waller, his butler, and Mr. Braddell, in the desperate hand fight, 
they returned from the hall into the dining-room, and knocked down Mrs. 
Waller and her sister, Miss Vereker, though both ladies were then perfectly 
passive and unable to move.” 

It would appear strange in any other country that the perpetrators of such a 
crime, and committed under such circumstances, should remain undiscovered. 
As yet, however, no clew to them has been obtained, notwithstanding large re 
wards have been offered for their detection. Accompanying the pecuniary re- 
ward, there is a singular promise, which strongly marks the state of the coun- 
ity. Itis that “of afree passage to the Colonies,” evidently indicating that 
the informant’s life would not be safe there any longer. This strikes us as 
the most alarming feature in the state of society in Ireland. One would sup- 
pose that the sight of such a crime wouldraise the whole community in arms 
against the assassins; but no; this system of blood seems so organized that it is 
rarely the strong arm of the law can penetrate the veil it throws over mur 
der, 

There are reports afloat that Sir Robert Peel intends to give up the State 
trials, and apply to parliament for exiraordinary power in relation to the state 
of Ireland. Hewever this may be,government continues its preparations in sup- 
port of its authority. Gun Boats capable of carrying two guns and accommo- 
dating a large body of men, have arrived in Dublin. They are to be placed on 
the Upper Shannon, and the large lakes formed by that river on its progress 
towards the lower branch. And on the other hand a committee has been ap 
pointed, the Earl of Devon at its head, for the purpose of inquiring into alleged 
grievances, This committee has arrived in Dublin and its objects are thus 
briefly described : 

“ The scope of the commission is to inquire into the nature of the law and 
practice with respect to the occupation of land in Ireland—the burdens of 
county-cess, and other charges which fall respectively upon landlord and 
tenant. 

“ Its object-—to suggest amendments in the laws which, having due regard to 
the rights of property, may appear calculated to encourage the cultivation of 
the soil, to extend a betier system of agriculture, and to improve the relation 
between landlord and tenant.” 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary exertions made by the Anti-Corm Law 
League, their candidate, Mr. Bouverie, was defeated in the contest for the re- 
presentation of Salisbury, which, being a cathedral town, would assuredly 
not have given him so large a vote as it*did, had it not been for the interference 
of that growing influential bocy. A meeting of the League was subsequenily 
held at Covent Garden Theatre, at which the abolition of the sliding scale was 
spoken of as a matter of certainty. This, however, it is loudly proclaimed, 
will not satisfy them, and the abolition of all duty is announced to be their 
ultimate aim, an attempt, we believe, utterly hopeless. There was one cir- 
cumstance adverted to on this occasion, and only one, which appears to us to 
have the appearance of novelty. It was, that Mr. Cobden denied that the manu- 
facturing population, particularly in Lancashire, were more subject than the ag- 
ricuitural, to periods of distress, or indeed that the distress at any time existed 
there to the extent which had been represented. He supported this opinion by 
referring to various statistical details. We think it is very probable he is right 
on this point. Uniortanately, it cannot well be otherwise, in the nature of 
things, than that where large masses of people are collected together, there 
must be a certain amount of misery and wretchedness, and when these are 
spread betore the world, through the searching investigations of Parliamentary 
Comunittees and otherwise, it is but natural they should prodjuce a strong effect. 
Who dues not recollect the frightfal pictares which have been drawn of the 
sufferings of children in manufactories,—decrepitude brought on by excessive 
labour, and life shortened by inhaling an infected air,—and yet Mr. Cobden 
states positively, that in the manufactories of the North, the hours of labour for 
adults were universally 12 hours a day, for five days in the week, and nine 
hours on Saturday: and eight hours a day for young people under thirteen . 

In farther confirmation of his assertion, he adduces the following statement 
from Messrs. Whittaker ani Sons, of Hurst Mills, near Ashton:—“ We have 
in our employ 1,203 factory operatives, viz., 44 children under 13 years of age 
and working 8 hours per day, at average wages of 3s. per week ; 1,158 persons 
above 13 years of age, and working 12 hours per day, at average wages of I1s. 
4d. per week for each person. Included in the above are twenty families, con- 
sisting of 56 persons, living in 20 cottages belonging to the firm, whose united 
earninzs for one week amount to 411. 9s. 9d., or 41s. 5d. per family, or 14s, 9d 





Majesty's stay at Drayton Manor, We shall endeavourto give more particu- | 


have been had in the State trials against O'Connell and others, and are happy 


evening of the 24th, when the fireside was invaded by those savage murderers, 


and here gangrene evidently set in, which was the immediate cause of his | 


country.” Loos Puiirrr appears to give no attention to these proceedings 
j unless an ordef compelling the Prince de Polignac to quit Paris, may be as 
| cribed to them. 
| Barnard Grefory, the editor of “the Satirist,” has been sentenced to im 
| prisonment for @n atrocious libel on the Duke of Brunswick. The Dulce was 
examined in co@rt and gave his evidence with great firmness and perspicuity 
| We make this femark, as it was alleged he was subject to fitsof insanity when 
| he was driven from iis dominions. His father was killed at the battle of 
| Waterloo, and he it was, who led his troop of hussars through the north of 
| Germany while it was swarming with French soldiers, and embarked them at 
| Bremen for England. They fought desperately till the termination ot the con 
| test and in theirblack uniforms and with the word « Rache” on their helmets 
looked the very personification of that vengeance they had «worn to take 

The Chamberof Deputies of France meet on the 27th instant, and there is 





| little or no doulst that the present ministry will command an overwhelming 
| mayority, 

The city of Barcelona has surrendered to the troops of the government, but 
not before it had’ been the scene of the utmost distress and nearly ruined. Vigo 
too, Which had been taken possession of by the adherents of Espartero, had 

been evacuated by them. The Queen has assumed the reins of government, 
| and apparently something like public tranquillityhas been restored —the contest 
| how will apparently be wholly in the Cortes, where the division of parties is 
not yet completely marked out 

The Right Rev. John Londsdale, D.D., of King's College, Cambrize. has 
been appointed to the see of Lichfield. 





Sir Franees MeNaghten died at his house at Bushmills, county Antrim, 
on the 22d ultimo. He was father of Sir William McNaghten, who perished 
so lamentably at Caboo! 

Commander Douglas, R. N., fell while going from the wharf at Plymouth 
| Where his ship, the Tweed of 20 guns, was lying, into the water, ax«) was 
| drowned 

The Marquess of Winchester died at his residence in Cavendish square 
London, onthe 30th ult, He is suecee led by his eldest son John, Earl of Wilt- 
shire 

We also see announced the deaths of the Countess of Cork, and of Charles 
Brinsley Sheridan, second son of the celebrated orator, and J. C, Sheridan, 
treasurer of the Island of Po:t Louis, his grandson, an | +on of the late ‘I’. Sheri. 
dan, Esq. _— 

INDIA, 

Another mai! from India has arrived, ard the intelligen:e, as far os the 
British possessions are concerned, is satisiactory, In Se nde, tranguilliry was 
nearly established, and the power of the lorily Ameers for ever broken 
24,000 troops Were deemed necessary for the safe occupation of the country, a 
force not exorbitant when the extent of the territory, the fierce and warlike 
spirit of the Ateers, and the ready accessibility of their mountain fastness are 
considered. With an army of 24,000 men, and Sir Charles Napier to com 
mand it, very litle apprebension will exist for the safety of this new conquest. 

But the Punjaud is in a condition to extort pity from every friend of humani 
ty. This territory does not form a part of the British oriental acquisitions, but 
has remained under the dominion o! its native chiets. Runjeet Singh was jts 
last ruler who possessed any efficiency. He called himeelf the “Lion of the 
Punjaub,” and certainly since the death of the “Lion,” the Jackall« haye 
made the country their prey. The oppressions of the people have been enor- 
mous; chief after chief has succeeded to the throne by the murder of his pre- 
decessor, and a state of disorder exists that is indescribable. Under these cir 
cumstances the Government has ordered an army of observation to assemble 
near the frontiers, to be at hand in case of emergency, and to protect the British 
part of the country from any invoad on the part of these lawless usurpers. 
British mediation will probably be by-and-bye called for, as the only means of 
restoring tranquillity to this distracted country. 

The Punjaub is a magnificent territory, rich, highly fertile. and well peopled ; 
the country is watered by five rivers, from which circamstance it derives its 
name; these rivers unite and form the mighty Indus, which bounded the con- 
quests of Alexander of Macedon. The Indus, below the junction of these five 
rivers, is already in the possession of Great Britain, flowing, as it does, through 
Scinde; it therefore needs not the prediction of a prophet to see that, ere 
long, the whole of the Indus, and its five great wibutaries, must be in the oceu- 
pancy of the East India Company, and forming the Western barrier of these 
merchant princes, 

The possession of Scinde and the Punjaub would comprehend the; whole 
line of Western India, and form a frontier of great safety. A friendly under- 
standing might then be established with the wild tribes of Affghanistan, whose 
friendship could at all times be bovght. They, itis well known, sold the Kyber 
and Bolan passes, the keys of India, to a Western invader, Money and pre- 
sents, with a dread of British power, would at all times place these tribes under 
the influence of England, and Russian or Persian invasion may be set at 
naught, But the pleasing part of the horoscope is, that this magnificent 
country, once reduced to British rule, governed by British law, and the people 
protected from oppression by Britwsh power, would open an immense field for 
commerce, Civilization would alvance with inconceivable rapidity ; wealth 
would roll into it from every quarter, and the degraded beings now occupying 
that remote and oppressed region would be raised to the dignity of man 








CANADA. 

The Governor-General has prorogued the Parliament of the Province, and 
his speech on the occasion will be found among the extracts. From an 
expression at the close of the speech it would appear that his Excellency 
does not eontemplate a dissolution. Such a step, indeed, is not at preseng 
necessary, and Sir Charles would, doubtless, in a case of such importance, 
first submit the question to the Queen's Government at home. 

A new election, we are satisfied, would return a strong loyal majority 
from the constituency of Upper Canada. How far such a majority may 
be out-balanced by the rank and file voters from the lower provinee, some 
entertain doubts, We agree, however, with the general opinion,that if the 
Governor-General keeps alive the present loyal spirit, by a zealous adherence 
w a loyal and constitutional policy, there will be no fear ae w the result 
of a general election, come when it may. 

Kingston and Toronto, the two leading cities of the Bgitis# portion of the 
country, have held their public meetings, and passed regolations in favour of 
the noble stand made by Sir Charies Metcalfe for the defence of the constita- 
tion—that constitation, as Charles Fox said, which he* stood the test of ten 
centuries—that constitation which has enabled the sed-cross banner to brave 
the battle and the breeze a thousand years—that consitation which a late dis- 
loyal faction attempted to injure, and who, like other assailants of the same 
noble structure, dashed themselves to pieces against it. 
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"The addresses founded on these resolutions have been piesented, and most 
cordially received, ‘The deputation from Toronto perfermed a hazardous 
voyage io Kingston at this late season of the year; but the elements were pro- 
pitious, and the result of the inission most cheering and heart-stirring. We 
have given the particulars as drawn up by one of the deputation in another 
colamn. We earnestly recommend their perusal to every man who has a 
British heart in his bosom. The noble sentiments uttered dp the Governor's 
reply, and the fervent language in which these sentiments are conveyed, speak 
to the soul. They remind us of the animating sentiments of Sir Francis 
Head; and their effect upon the country will be equally magical. Who can 
read this aflecting passage unmoved 7 

“ Jt is a source of yoy and comfort to me lo communicate with haarts like yours, 
sympathi zing tith my own in love and loyalty lo her Mayesty, and atlachment to 
the mother country. 

His Excellency did really speak out; be cast off the fetters with which the 
misguided poligg, of his predecessor had enchained him; like Samson he 
burst the icnominious bonds, and he stood, “ redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralled” by the irresistible influence of the British constitution 

Let then the people of Canada rally around Sir Charles Metealie ; let them 
support him not only with their lips, but their hearts; let them join him in 
crushing any dark and treasonable design to steal from the crown one of its 
brightest jewels; for in kim thev behold the faithful representative of their 
Queen, the preiecior of their rights and the conservator of Rritish liberty, 

*,* No new cabinet has been yet formed; the Kingston Chronicle of the 
13th says: 

“ Our readers are no doubt anxious to know whether an Executive Council 
has been formed to aid in the Government of the Country. For their informa- 
tion we may state, on what we conceive good authority, that under present cir- 
cumstances it is the intention of His Excetlency,the Govenor General, to form 
merely a provisional Council, to be composed of Messrs. Daly, Draper, Viger, 
and one or two other gentlemen unconnected with politics, until more perma- 
neat arrangements can be made, ‘The Hons. Messrs, Lafontaine, Aylwin, and 
Morris, returned to their homes yesterday morning. ‘The official papers of the 
former will in all probability be handed over to some confidental member of 
the Lower Canada Bar-~and we understand that Mr. Draper,as Queen's Coun- 
sel, will take charge of Mr. Baldwin's papers to-day, so that the late Ministry 
may now be said to be relieved of the seals of office, It has been decided that 
no salary shall in future be attached to the office of Executive Councillor.” 

Since the above was written, we learn that Mr. Draper and Mr. Viger 

have become a part of the new Cabinet, but without, until the whole Cabinet 
be formed. any specific department. Mr. Dunn remains for the present as 
Receiver-General. 

Deputy Commissary General Hewetson, who has been for several years 
stationed in Nova Scotia, sailed on Thursday in the Liverpool, accompanied 
by the Misses Hewetson. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Pan Treatee.—Mr, Macready closed his engagement on Friday last, in 
the character of Marino Faliero, in Byron’s Tragedy of that name, to the 
most crowded house he has drawn during his last engagement. The play 
has been adapted for stage representation by Mr. Macready. ‘Toe alteration 
consists in curtailing the long and somewhat prolix dialogues and soliloquies, 
and throwing all the interest on the Doge,—by which innumerable poetic 
beauties are lost, and the minor characters are reduced to mere automatons, 
assisting only to develope the all-prominent Marino Faliecro. This, we sup- 
pose, was to be expected where a great actor undertakes to become grand carver 
for himself—and yet, the play is unsuccessful--nor could even the great talents 
ot Macready render it interesting 
his very best style. ‘The speech on honour in the second act, 
commencing with that splendid line- 

*“T speak to Time and to Eternity,” 


although there are a few passages given in 
and the closing one 


were given with electric effect. The other actors did not exhibit any particular 
excellence ; indeed, the whole play failed in producing any favourable impres- 
sion on the audience. Mr, Macready is on his way to the South; he has lelta 
vacuum at the Park, that we fear cannot be filled until his returg. Whe stock 
aciors have been making their semi-annual appeals to their friends, for what 
in former times might be justly termed benefits, But alas! for the legitimate 
drama, “those days are pasi,” and a beggarly account of empty boxes is 
now the only response the actors at this theatre can obtain from the Publie 
We were much gratified with the excellent impersonation of Chippendale’s 
Grandfather Whitehead; it was a beautiful specimen of quiet natural acting 
—not equal to Placide’s, but yet exceedingly good. We perceive the Manager 
announces a grand spectacle for the holidays, and trust it is of a character to 
attract; for Mr, Simpson's losses must have been heavy lately. 
to deny the fact that the Park cannot be sustained by any Manager, unless by 
a combination of talent of the highest order, and a succession of novelty in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the times. 

Ovynueic Tuxarre.—The only novelty of the week at this theatre, has been 
a sparkling two act farce, called the “ Rail-road Station,” full of broad humour, 
arising rather from situation and equivoque, than from any merit in the Jan- 
guage, But Holland, Walcott, and the rest of the actors concerned, contrive 
to keep the audience in a roar from the rising to the falling of the curtain, and 
that is success enough for any farce of modern times. We learn that Mitchell 
is reviving the good old pantomimic spectacle ot ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe and his man 
Friday,” for the Holidays: taking Robinson himseif, and the incomparably 
funny Holland as Friday; the excellence of Holland in the “ Savage,” is a 
guarantee that the delightful savage of De Foe will have full justice in the 
representation. 


It is useless 


Cuatuam Turarre.—The management of this theatre, ever on the alert for 
novelty, has procured from Mr, Corbyn, the Treasurer of the Olympic, the only 
copy of the successful piece, now playing at the Adelphi in London, an adapta- 
tion from the French, founded upon, or rather an episode trom the famous Myste- 
ries of Paris, called the “ Bohemians.” 
and bids fair to have arun. [tis much superior to the former piece, taken 
from the same suurcc. Duverna announces for the Holidays a legitimate 
Christmas Pantomime, which, if got up with care, must prove attractive. 


It has been exceedingly well produced, 


Bowery Tasarre.—The spectacle of Kl Hyder has hada successful run 
during the week ; the Old Oak Chest and Rookirood have also been produced 
in the usual happy manner peculiar to this establishment. The young French 
artists, the Misses Valiee, have added materialiy to the attractions by their de- 
lightful exhibitions in the art of ‘Terpsichore. 





We 
have at last heard all the wonderful violinists now on this side of the Atlantic, 
and we have now nothing to do, but to discuss in private their respective claims 
to superiority. Night after night have the concerts and theatres been crowded 
to suffocation, by eager and delighted listeners, and the enthusiasm has only 
subsiied because the objects which awakened it have left the city for a 
time. The fiddle mania commenced with Herwig and Nagel, and was con- 


M. Vievx Temps’ Concerts.—The long agony is at length over. 


tinwed by Rapetti, Wallace, and Artot, and consummated by Ole Bull and 


Vieux Temps. The only difficulty now existing is whether Ole Bull excels 


Vieux ‘Pemps, or Vieux Temps excels Ole Bull. The French, to be sure, 
raise up @ thint claimant for supremacy in Monsieur Artot, but this is a whim 
We believe 
that the publi¢ at large have long since settled that Monsieur Artot, though 


or caprice Of @ set with which the public will have nothing to do. 


an exquisite player, can never compete with the two great rivals; such is also 
our opinion, and therefore we will leave the subject as settled. 


Vieux Temps is quite young man, not more than three or four-anc-cwenty, 


we believe, and judging from his present marvellous excellence, promises 


become in a few years, the greatest violinist of any nation or age. This is 
not advancing too much, for we recognize in him a genius of high and sterling 
character ; one who uses his power to enrich and elevate the art, and scorninag 
to gain a fleeting popularity at the heavy cost of its sacrifice. We find him in 
every department of music exhibiting the same artist-like feeling, the yearning 


The tone of his mind is evidently calm and subdued, full of chaste, tender, and 
noble sentiments. more reflective than imaginative, more gentle than bold; 
with a quiet, but earnest enthusiasrn, which, in a never ceasing current, per- 
vades the whole, and gives to it the sternness of truth. He uses art to beautify 
nature; hiding the one while exalting the other. 

In thus describing the characteristics of his mind, we have displayed, as 
well as our memory will permit us, the style of his compositions. We cannot 
enter upon a minute analysis of his works, as we have heard them but once, 
and have never seen them. 

But this much we can say, that while fascinating the ear by beauties which 
present ne appearance of straining or exaggeration, they are yet full of the most 
complicated difficulties, yet all within rule, and beyond the reach of cavil. 
This shows the artist, and this it is which eauses him to be respected and en- 
vied by his professional brethren. 

Of his executive talent we can speak with more distinctness. Formed in 
the school of De Beriot, he exhibits more perfectly the style of that great master 
than any other performer we have ever heard. He is, indeed, a model for 
imitation. His position is graceful and unrestrained; his bowing is the per- 
fection of elegance, and is in conformity with the strictest rules of the great 
classical masters ; his execution is brilliant, and in the most rapid passages 
articulated with wonderful distinctness ; his cantabile passages are touching 
in the extreme, presenting the most perfect specimen of “singing” on the 
violin thatcan be imagined. It is impossible to discover in his performance a 
contused passage, or a note not justly stopped. Among the many wonders of 
his execution, we particularly remember being struck with his performance of 
the fingered—in opposition to the glise, ascending and descending. ‘The sim- 
ple fact of having overcome this great difficulty would stamp him at once a 
great master. On summing up ail his particular excellences, we cannot but 
pronounce him the greatest artist that ever visited this country. 

As compared with Ole Bull, he will, we fear, always be second in the public 
estimation; for Ole Bull, though far below him in merit as a composer, and 
as a classical artist, possesses an eccentricity of genius, and a wild fervidness 
of imagination, which must always hold an almost unlimited power over the 
feelings of the mass, They are both great artists, each in his peculiar way 
unapproachable in this country, and all we can say is, that while listening to 
Ole Bull we are delighted and fascinated, and when we reflect upon Vieux 
Temps, we admire and revere. 





W. V. Wattace.—The concert of this distinguished artist took place on 
Thursday evening at the Washington Hotel. Cunsidering the combination 
of talent, embracing Mr. Wallace, Madame Sutton, and Signor Casella, we 
certainly pronounce this one of the best concerts of the season. The room was 
not so crowded as it ought to have been, and this we think must be ascribed to 
the multiplicity of concerts given before, and the short lapse of time since Ole 
Bull's last concert; had Mir. Wallace given the public a little respite, his 
room would doubtless have been crowded as he deserved. After the introduc- 
tion Madame Sutton sang that beautiful morceau from the Opera of Sonnam- 
bula, consisting of Preghiera and Finale. Te fine and rich tones of Madame 
Sutton’s voice, joined to her exquisite taste and finish, rendered this piece really 
enchanting. Mr. Wallace played a Thema with variations for the violin, in 
the execution of which pieee he showed a depth and fullness of tone truly as- 
tonishing. The brilliancy of his execution, and the ease and quickness of his 
stops, were alane equalled by the expression’and sweetness of his tones ; he was 
enthusiastically called out. After Mr. Wallace came Signor Casella, the cele- 
brated Violoncellist, who ranks as the first in Italy. This artiste is perfect 
master of his most difficult instrument, and performs with a deiicacy and finish 
truly surprising, Hus last piece was a perfect gem, and the beautiful richness 
of his tone, and the correctness of his intonation, were manifest throughout the 
difficult performance. He was reccived each time with the greatest enthusiasm- 
Madame Sutton sang “ Una voce poco fa,” from the Barber of Seville, arranged 
for her expressly by Rossini. Madame’s execution of it was certainly of the 
most chaste, light, and brilliant description. Mr. Wal!ace’s execution of the 
variations di Bravura and Reed’s Northern Cantabile, for the Pianoforte, was 
worthy of his great and extraordinary genius; but the crowing effort of the 
evening was the performance on one string of Paganini’s celebrated composi- 
tion, When we conceive that the immense difficulties and brilliant execution, 
together with sudden changes in ascending and descending, were performed on 
one string only, we certainly consider this a most masterly performance. 


TO OUR COLONIAL READERS. 
Having purchased of Mr. Dickens the right to circulate the story of Martin 
Chu=zlewit in the British Colonies, that story as well as Tom Burke will ap- 
pear in our columns throughout the whole edition. We give a part of Tom 
Burke to-day, and shall next week give the remainder with the whole of Chuz- 
zlewit received by the last steamer, 


SIMCOE’S MILITARY JOURNAL. 

This highly interesting work is just published by Messrs. Bartlett and Wel- 
ford, in Broadway. Itis a journal of the campaigns of the American Revolu- 
tion, by Colonel Simcoe, of the Queen’s Rangers, a cavalry regiment raised 
during that unhappy conflict, chiefly in the city of New York. It rose to be 
one of the most distinguished corps in the British service, being actively 
engaged in many ef the principal military events of the whole war, until finally 
included in the capitulation at Yorktown. Colonel Simcoe acquired such a 
high reputation by his activity, his valour, and zeal in the cause of his Sove- 
reign, that he enjoyed the favour of the Crown during the remainder of his 
life. Among other important trusts committed to his charge, he received the 
appointment of Governor of Upper Canada, where he proved himself to be 
nursing father of the infant colony, which mainly consisted of the American 
Loyalists. 

The Journal was printed by the author during his residence at Exeter, in 
England, but from some cause unknown, scarcely a copy is to be found. The 
American publishers, hearing of the existence of a copy, sent to England, pur- 
chased it, and now present the reprint to the trans-atlantic reader. It is tall of 
stirring incidents, and the narrative is illustrated by plans, maps, &c., of various 
operations in which the corps was engaged. The Inguauctuen contains a 
brief but comprehensive memoir of Colonel Simcoe, and as that gallant officer 
is so well recollected in Canada, we have transferred a great part of this 
memoir to our columns. Colonel Simcoe is not only recollected in Canada, 
but by some of the older inhabitants of this city and West Chester, where his 
regiment was for some time quartered. Heis represented to have been at that 
period a handsome and dashing young officer. Some two or three ladies, we 
understand, are still living, who danced with him at balls, enjoyed his sleigh- 
rides, and received his attentions. 

The Work consists of an octavo volume—very handsomely got up, and sold 
at $2 50. Only five hundred copies have been printed. 

History or tHe Conqvest or Mexico.—With a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilisation, and a Life of the Conqueror Hernando 
Cortes. By Wituiam H. Prescorr. Vol. Il. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

We have here the second vc)ume of this valuable work,—more interesting 
than the first, because mbracing a narrative of more iatensely thrilling char- 
acter. It opens with the dieadful massacre at Cholula, one of the bloodiest 
and. we »2;.not avoid believir.g, most unjustifiable events recorded in history 
‘The little band of Spaniards ate then condueted to Mexico, the capital of 
)| the great Montezuma, of whose mede of lite, character, and career, we have a 
most graphic and interesting sketch. ‘I'he residence of the adventurers there is 
described, and an account given of their expulsion from that city. The ground 
occupied in this volume is thus seen to be most attractive. The same felicity 
of diction, elegance of style, and careful attention to authenticity is observed as 
jm the first, and the work thus far is most admirably and successfully sustain- 


in three volumes. 





after the strict and classical, rather than the Clap-traps and the sentimental. 


ed. The notes are copious and indicate the most sedulous research, and the 
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brief sketches appended to the several books, of the lives and writings of the 
principal authorities, are very valuable and instructive. 

It will be completed, by-the-way, just in time for the holidays; end will form 
a far more valuable, and we are sure a more acceptable, holiday present than 
any of the pictured gifi-books of the season. 

Miss Exvizazeru Bocarr, of this city, has recently obtained one of the 
highest prizes offered by the “ United States Saturday Post” for the “Tale” 
entitled “ Arlington House.” 

Miss Bogart has been the author et »/veral other prize pieces ; one first 
published in the “ Boston Memorial,” called the “ Effect of a Single Folly,” 
was so much admired for its great beauty of conception and originality, that it 
was copiec in the papers all over-the Union. Another,the “ Forged Note,” 
obtained almost equal celebrity. Her effusions in Poetry under the signature 
of “ Estelle” for many years publisbed in the New York Mirror and various 
other periodicals, are familiar to most readers of literary papers. 

New Mosic.—T%e Young Flutist, a collection of the most admired operas, 
selected and arranged for the flute, by Toulou. 83d Regiment Quick Step, by 
Augustus J. Jander, with vignette. La Petite Féle, contredanse pour le Piano, 
F. Burgmuller. Suratoga Lake Waliz, arranged for the pianoforte, by 
Frederick C. Grambs. The Boatman’s Song, composed for the pianoforte, by 
Charles F. Heuberer. The above are published by C. G. Christman, 404 
Pearl-street. 

ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT 
AT EDINBURGH. 

Scotland is paying her tribute to the memory of the great “ Wizard of the 

North,” by constructing in the capital of her country, one of the most splendid 
monuments of modern times. This offering at the shrine of departed genius 
springs, as it ought to do, from the spontaneous feelings of Scotchmen. The 
monument is raised by public subscription; and the public have, therefore, a 
common interest in it. ‘The structure is gothic, built of stone, and carried to 
the elevation of 185 feet! Its beautiful proportions and correct style, add 
greatly to its imposing appearance. The site ts on the south side of Prince's 
street, opposite St. David. The castle, St. Giles’s Cathedral, the Royal 
Exchange, and other public buildings are in view, and form the back-ground 
of the picture. 
Mr. Dick, the well known engraver of this city, has copied the view of this 
edifice from the British work, and now oilers it for sale. His is a line 
engraving 30 inches by 22, beautifully executed and sold at the low price of 
two dollars. We trast that we need not say more to recommend such a picture 
to public favour. ‘The fame of Sir Walter Scott will live while the English 
language exists, and although mankind may not require a monument to per- 
petuate his memory, yet the construction of such’a fabric gives pleasure to our 
feelings and does honour to the liberality of his countrymen. 





We beg to refer our readers to Downino’s advertisement in another column 
He isa very worthy, industrious man, and well deserving of public patronage. 
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*,* We earnestly entreat the indulgence of those of our subscribers who 
have given orders for the new plate of Washington, by Mr. Sapp. The orders 
for it are so general, and so much time being required to print it in a proper man- 
ner, that we are at this moment unable tosupply thedemand. In a short time 
however, we hope to supply all deficiencies. , 


NEW PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 

The plate, by Mr. Sadd, which we are now issuing, is nearly double the 
size of either of our 1ormer engravings ; the pictorial area, or the actually en- 
graved portion, being tw> feet three inches in length by one foot eight inches 
in breadth. It is executeu ‘n mezzotint, in the first style of the art, and its ef- 
fect is in the highest degree beautiful and imposing, and far surpasses all our 
former prints. The figure is full length, and exhibits Washington in his most 
elevated character, viz. when he had taid down his military authority, and ap- 
peared in his civic capacity as chief magistrate of the Republic. The table, 
books, chair, and other accessorial parts, are exquisitely finished, and augment 
the general effect in an eminent degree. The columns and drapery torm a 
striking and imposing back-ground, and the skilful lifting of the curtain throws 
floods of light on all parts of the picture, in which the dark velvet dress of the 
figure is in splendid contrast, ‘The attitude of the figure is graceful and strik- 
ing; the right arm is extended, and he is supposed to be addressing Congress ; 
while the calm dignity of the countenance lends an interest to the whole. As 
we have said in former notices, the print is copied from Heath’s well known 
engraving, which was taken from a painting by Stuart, in the collection ot the 
Marquis of Lansdown. Heath gained £14,000 by the engraving, and copies 
of it are to be found in the best collections extant. 

This is not one of the regular Albion plates, it is altogether beyond our 
usual size, and we became possessed of it through accidental and unexpected 
circumstances. It is, as may be supposed, very costly. 

We do not forward it indiscriminately to all subscribers ; having given 
one plate of Washington already this year, many persons have had that framed 
and do not require anciher copy of the same subject ; should, however, any wish 
to obtain it, and will so notify us, we shall immediately comply with their re- 
quest, asking only that they forward, with the order, one year’s subscription, 
which shall be duly passed to their credit. This, we are sure, will not be 
deemed unreasonable, when we state that to supply each subscriber with a 
plate will be attended wit a cost of some thousands of dollars, A remit- 
tance of six dollars, which all postmasters are authorized by law to frank to 
us ,saves the cost of collection, and enables us to meet this large outlay. 

*,* Mr. Thomas Peele, our agent for New Orleans, Mobile, and places on 
the Mississippi, has proceeded on his route, and will call on the respective sub- 
scribers at those places. He has taken with him a large supply of the new 
plate of Washington. — 

*,* Mr. W. L. Avery is our Agent in St. Je’ 
by us to receive subscriptions at that place. 

'#,* Messrs. A. & W. Mackinlay will act as Agents for this paper, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, in the place of C. H. Belcher. 


PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—Christmas Day. George Barnwell and Valmondi. 
Tuesday—Mr. Chippendale’s Benefit. 
Wednesday—A Comedy, and other entertainments. 
Thursday—Mr. Vach’s Benefit. 
During the holydays, the prices of admission will be reduced—Boxes 50 cts. 
Pit cts. Gallery 12 1-2 cts. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 
HE Second Annual Ball and Supper in aid of the Charitable fund of the St. George’s 
Society, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon, Broadway, on Friday Evening, the 29th 
December. Tickets to admit a Gentleman und two Ladies, $8,00 ; extra Lady’s ticket, 
$2; single Gentleman's ticket, $6,00. May be obtained of 
Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, 57 Wall-st R. Pennell, Esq.. M. D., 94 Chambers-st 
R. N. Tinson, Esq., Ist V Pres. 177 Broadway | J. W. Bradshaw, Esq.,M.D.,17 Murray-st 
John Taylor, Jr. Esq,, 2d V. Pres. 72 Beaver-st | James Stokes. Esq., 57 Broad-st 
Anthcny Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, Ex- | Alfred Waller, Esq., 130 Peari-st 
change Building John Warren, Esq., 72 Maiden-lane 
Thomas Dixon, Esq . 51 William-st John Campbell, Esq , Brooklyn 
James Chesterman, Esq., 710 Broadway Henry Norris, Esq., 40 Pine-st 
Charles B Elliman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st James 8. Elliman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st 
Henry Owen, Esq., 91 John-st W. D. Cathberison, Esq., 61 Water-st 
E. W. ry Esq ,6 William-st E. W. Hoskin, Esq., Albion Office 
Robert Bage, Esq., 143 Water-st S. Crooks, Esq., 91 John-st 
Henry Jessop, Esq., 91 John-st James Sheward, Esq , 104 John-st 
Edmund Baldwin, Esq., 155 Broadway John K. Bradbury, Esq., 72 Reaver-st 
Henry C. Hobart, Esq., 59 Wall-st — J.R Walters, Esq., Brooklyn 


BOUQUETS. 
\ RUSSELL, FLORIST, &c., Henry-street, (near the South Ferry. Brooklyn), 
e respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he can supply them with 
Bouquets, Cut flowers, &c.. of the best quality, and at the lowest prices of the season 
Orders left at the garden, or at Mr. Jackson’s Bookstore. 177 Bioadway, New York— 
will be punctually attended to. Early notice will particularly oblige Mr.R. dec 23 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
D' )WNING, of 5 Broad-street, and corner Murray-street and Broadway, respectfully 
begs leave to inform the public that he intends to keep ready for sale, Pickled 
Oysters of the best quality, and done up with the utmost nicety. He was the first to 
introduce them into this city for the Holiday Season.and has never failed to obtain 
the premium whenever he was 4 corapetitor for it. He will be happy to [~~ his to 


any part of the city, Brooklyn, or Jersey City, or elsewhere. Bon ellied Tur- 
Kies. Alamode Beef, and other delicacies always ready for sale. dec 3 


i's, N. B.; and authorised 
































